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MOVEMENT 


HE outcome of the Moscow. Conference, which is expected to 
end by the middle of April, is still umpredictable, largely 
because of the procedure adopted. Short-term measures and the 
ultimate German Treaty are being discussed simultaneously, and 
decisions are being deferred, no doubt wisely, till the whole field 
of discussion has been fully covered. Divergences of view are 
manifold—notably between France and the other Powers on the 
subject of German coal for France, betweer: Russia and the other 
Powers on the subject of reparations, between Britain and America on 
one hand and Russia on the other on sharing the costs of occupation 
and administration on a fair basis between the occupying Powers. 
But if there has been divergence there has not been deadlock. There 
has indeed been approximation on various issues. Mr. Bevin agrees 
that the liberated countries, France among them, have a high claim 
on German coal when more German coal is available for export. 
He agrees with Russia that the dismantling of German factories 
devoted directly to war-production should go forward unchecked. 
M. Molotov, on his part, seems to agree with Britain and America 
that the general level of German industry must be raised, both 
that Germany may be made self-supporting and that she may 
become capable of paying reparations out of current production. 
On all these points, in spite of many oscillations, the last few days 
have seen definite progress made. 
They have also seen new ground opened up, dy the tabling first 
0 Mr. Bevin’s and then of M. Molotov’s proposals for the future 
constitution of Germany. It is unnecessary to analyse these in 


a tail, for they will both inevitably undergo considerable modifica- 
tion under discussion, but both attempt a workable compromise 
- ween federation and decentralisation. Mr. Bevin desires a two- 
chamber Government at the centre, one chamber consisting of 


nominees of the Lander, the other directly elected by the people 


a3 a whole, exercising’ certain essential central powers (e.g., over 
foreign affairs, foreign teade, communications, currency, civil and 
Criminal law and the necessary finance for these purposes), while 


everything else—and as much as possible—would be left to the 
several Lander, each with a two-chamber administration of its own. 
This was generally approved by Mr. Marshall and generally dis- 
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approved by M. Molotov, who holds that while decentralisation 
might temporarily weaken Germany it would ultimately stimulate 
Fascist agitation for a strong central government. When, how- 
ever, M. Molotov’s own plans were tabled they were seen to bear 
an encouraging resemblance to Mr. Bevin’s, and further discussion 
may well prove that they are by no means irreconcilable. That 
discussion, and discussion on much else, will now proceed in an 
atmosphere to which it may be hoped that the Bevin-Stalin inter- 
view (regarding which nothing has been disclosed) may impart some 
cordiality. The whole conference has reached a very interesting, 
and must soon approach a decisive, stage. 


Russia as Wrecker 


Whenever Anglo-Russian relations or Russia’s relations with the 
rest of the world appear to be improving, some intolerably irritating 
Or jgovocative act by a Russian representative somewhere confirms 
every previous conviction as to Russia’s irresponsible undepend- 
ability. The veto cast by M. Gromyko in the Security Council dis- 
cussion on the Anglo-Albanian issue, at the moment when Mr. 
Bevin and M. Molotov seemed to be making real progress towards 
agreement at Moscow, raises in an acute form the question whether 
the Security Council as at present constituted can ever function 
effectively at all. That question has always presented itself in con- 
nection with the veto, but it was hoped that a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment had been reached that the veto would never be used by a 
Great Power except in an issue of the first magnitude. That had 
been confirmed by Russia’s action in abstaining from voting more 
than once when she might have blocked progress completely by 
casting an adverse vote. This time, while seven members of the 
Security Council voted for a resolution declaring that mines had 
been laid in the Adriatic with the cognisance of Albania, and 
recommending the parties concerned to come to terms in the light 
of that finding, Russia (and, of course, Poland, which has little mind 
of its own wherever Russia is concerned) brought the whole pro- 
ceedings to an end by imposing the fatal veto. It may be argued, 

> doubt, that Russia is entitled, and indeed consteained, to act 
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according to her convictions. But it is not credible that time after 
time conscience should impel her to take a line of her own, a line 
accordant with her general political interests, on questions where the 
rest of the Security Council, or some other body, having no interest 
except justice to consider, differ radically from her. Albania is a 
conspicuous case in point. Russia, and Russia alone among the 
Great Powers, has been pressing for Albania’s admission to the 
United Nations. Russia, and Russia alone, has been pressing for 
Albania’s admission to the discussions on the German Treaty. 
When the British case against Albania came before the Security 
Council, sitting in a strictly judicial capacity, Russia’s probable atti- 
tude caused natural anxiety. She has confirmed the worst fears. 
The evidence in the case was overwhelming. It must have been 
as plain in Russian as in any other eyes. But Albania is Russia’s 
protegé, and Russia vetoes a conclusion condemning Albania. Let 
this be repeated many times and the United Nations may as well 
go out of business. 


The American Case Develops 


One thing was always clear about President Truman’s historic 
message to Congress on the subject of Greece and Turkey and that 
was that this step was not lightly taken. Developments in the past 
fortnight confirm that impression. Mr. Dean Acheson and Mr. Will 
Clayton have testified before the respective Foreign Relations Com- 
mittees of the Senate and the House of Representatives with the 
confidence engendered by a cast-iron brief. The documents pre- 
pared by the State Department and based on observations on the 
spot have clearly given the members of Congress an impressive 
account of the activities of the Greek rebels and of the aid they 
are receiving from outside Greece. They have also given details of 
the various types of outside pressure exerted on Turkey. If there were 
any unbelievers who still could not swallow the unpleasant truths 
which these documents revealed, they seem to have changed their 
minds after being addressed in private by the American Ambassador 
in Athens. In fact there is no doubt of the ordinary American’s 
realisation of the gravity of the situation or of the Administration’s 
determination to improve it. What is in considerable doubt still is 
the determination and ability of both to sustain through many years 
the burden which the United States has now so unwillingly taken 
up. On this side too the evidence is piling up. Mr. Acheson pro- 
tested—even overprotested—that American troops would never be 
semt to Greece or Turkey, thus demonstrating that there are lengths 
to which conviction will not be pressed. And outside the State 
Department there is every kind of qualification from the proposals 
of Senators Pepper and Taylor that aid should be confined to Greece 
and be of a non-military nature, to dark suspicions of the influence 
of “ British oil” in Turkey, accusations that the State Department 
is hiding something, uneasiness about the effect on the United 
Nations, and the stunned disgust of Colonel McCormick. Much 
sull depends on American ability to learn and remember all the 
essential lessons of world responsibility. 


The Illogical French 


By universal consent, Indo-China is a subject which splits the 
French people from top to bottom and makes and unmakes French 
Governments. By common sense it is nothing of the sort. Yet for 
a few hours in the recent debate on the immediate furure—not even 
the ultimate future—of French policy in Indo-China, M. Ramadier’s 
Government tottered. The blame for this completely unnecessary 
political row crests primarily on the elements of the extreme Right 
who raised the issue at this time. Secondarily it rests on the Com- 
munists who took up the challenge and twice forced M. Ramadier 
to ask for a vote of confidence. The miserable compromise with 
which it all ended—the Communist Ministers formally supporting 
the vote of aredits for the necessary action in Indo-China and the 
Communist Deputies abstaining—holds no promise of more reason- 
able behaviour in the future. Nor does the pretence that a party 
can, at one and the same time, both support and not support a 
measure, give much credence to the battered myth that the French 
are a logical people. Since mdést Frenchmen, inchiding Communists, 
are agreed that the necessary measures to keep Indo-China within 
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the French Union should be quietly taken, they should refrain from 
fanning the flames of conventional controversy on this issue. And 
since all Frenchmen know that France must stand united at this 
critical hour in her history, the French parties might forego, 
least for the time being the luxury of party manoeuvre. But there 
is a still more fundamental lesson to be learned. If there is any 
real political sense in France it must sooner or later be accepted tha 
political opposition is something less than war to the death. By 
by universal consent—again contrary to reason—this is impossible 
because Frenchmen, it is said, are still fundamentally divided on th: 
issues Of the French Revolution. Is it not time this nonsense stopped? 


Homeless Children and Home Office 


The belated announcement made by the Prime Minister on Mon- 
day regarding the application of the Curtis Report was entirely satis. 
factory. The concentration of all responsibility for deprived children 
in the hards of the Home Office rather than the Ministry of Educa- 
tion or the Ministry of Health—both of the latter heavily overworked 
departments—must be accepted as sound. To keep general charge 
of the home life of these children, so far as they are provided with 
any worthy of the name, in the hands of one department whik 
another is responsible for their school life is perfectly logical, and 
the same applies in the local government areas, where ad hoc con- 
mittees, with full-time Children’s Officers to serve them, will be 
appointed, as the Curtis Committee recommended. There is on th 
face of it mo reason why Education Committees should be more 
responsible for deprived children outside school hours than they 
are for normal children. The Home Office will, of course, need, 
and is to have, a new and enlarged Children’s Branch and a con- 
siderably expanded inspectorate. That should be the answer to the 
criticism that the Home Office is labelled as the Department con- 
cerned with children mainly as law-breakers. So far as that was 
ever true it will be true no longer, for the new constructive and 
protective function will, it may be hoped, very largely supersede the 
other in the public mind. It is satisfactory that whatever competition 
there has been between Government departments in this matte 
has been settled once for all by the Government’s decision, and it wil! 
be unfortunate if any controversy arises about administration in the 
counties and county boroughs, where the Government has come 
down definitely for special Children’s Committees, at any rate for a 
trial period of three years. 


Farmers and Floods 


Farmers are not the only sections of the population whose financial 
losses from snow, frost and flood in the past two months have been | 
very heavy ; town-dwellers have in some districts suffered consider- 
ably ; but it is clear that the damage done in agricultural districts is 
quite abnormal, and those who have sustained it deserve abnormal 
treatment at the hands of the Government. The statement on the 
subject made by the Prime Minister on Monday did not err on the 
side of generosity. It is true, no doubt, and satisfactory, that many 
Government Departments, not least the War Office, have combined to 
lend first-aid of different kinds to farmers in distress, but what is 
in question is not that, but the financial position of farmers who 
find themselves left with drowned stock and waterlogged acres as 
the result of what is essentially in the legal sense an act of God. 
It is by no means sufficient for the Minister of Agriculture to give 
the general assurance that “ the Government’s action will be on 4 
scale that matches the need,” or for the Prime Minister to say that 
before decisions are taken the extent of the damage and the general 
conditions created must be assessed. Farmers are always in a large 
degree dependent on the weather. They realise that, and make allow- 
ance for it. But no man could reasonably be expoted to make 
allowance for such conditions as have prevailed in Great Britain 
since the middle of January, and the claim that those who have 
suffered most—for some discrimination between desperate and mat- 
ginal cases is essential—should be treated broadly on a War Damage 
basis deserves serious consideration. There is clear justice in the 
submission that the financial loss the snow and floods have imposed 
should be so far as possible spread over the whole community and 
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not fall predominantly, not merely on one class but on the particular 
sections of that class which happen to live and ply their trade in 
Becial areas. The opening of a Lord Mayor’s Fund, started with 
a Government contribution of £1,000,000, will go some way, but 
it is very doubtful whether it will go all the way. Mr. Dalton has 
promised a further statement, and his approach to the problem is 
sympathetic, but the Government must be pressed to see to it that 
one way or another sufferers from this disaster get the help they need. 


Waiting for the T.U.C. 

The silence in which the General Council of the T.U.C. does its 
work of considering the report of a sub-committee set up a month 
ago on the questions arising from the fuel crisis and the Economic 
Survey foe 1947 has so far only been broken by a leakage of 
information which has done something to strengthen both hopes and 
fears. Most hopeful of all is the firm report that the T.U.C. con- 
siders that the coal target for 1947 should be raised to 220,000,000 
tons. It has been clear throughout that the Government had set its 
sights too low in the Economic Survey, but after a few weeks of 
uncertainty in which there had been a disquieting tendency to accept 
200,000,000 tons as the maximum production and the import of 
coal in 1947 as inevitable, it is encouraging to hear that the General 
Council will take a different line. Its weight also seems likely to be 
exerted on the side of reason in proposals to speed up the rate of 
release from the armed forces and to ensure that the balance of 
British industry is not further upset by panic concentration on 
narrow sectors of difficulty. But it is still too early to expect only 
a flow of sweet reason from Transport House. There are ominous 
cumours of continued pressure towards a 40-hour week, and of a 
budget of difficulties rather than helpful advice on the problem of 
staggering the hours of work. The public will give grateful thanks for 
any glimmering of a sense of national responsibility. But the fact 
is that it is within the power of the T.U.C. to make a major con- 
tribution to the solution of Britain’s economic problem. Deliberate 
restriction of individual effort is undoubtedly a crucial factor, and 
the unions above all are familiar with its many manifestations in 
bad time-keeping, wasteful apprenticeship rules, unofficial strikes 
and the whole gamut of restrictive practices. The public is in- the 
dark as to how to deal with these things, but the unions at least 
work in a stronger light and it is always to be hoped that they will 
use their influence on the side of sanity. 


The B.B.C. Enquiry 


No one who takes the trouble to study carefully the report 
presented by Sir Valentine Holmes on the investigation he has 
conducted into allegations made against employees of the B.B.C. in 
Parliament and elsewhere will be content simply to accept his final 
conclusion that “there is no solid foundation for any charge of 
bribery, corruption or partiality against members of the B.B.C. staff.” 
The verdict need not be challenged, but the evidence that leads 
up to it brings to light the existence of many practices which call 
for sharp criticism. It may be true that in the unfamiliar and 
unpalatable milieus from which Sir Valentine Holmes withdraws a 
veil, where “ song-plugging ” appears to be a major activity of life, 
the exchange, or unilateral bestowal, of douceurs of considerable 
intrinsic value is a recognised business practice. What is incom- 
prehensible is that the B.B.C., which is not an ordinary commercial 
concern, but a Public Utility Corporation where no standards below 
the highest can be countenanced, should have permitted members 
of its staff to receive regularly valuable gifts from persons whom 
they were in a position to benefit in return, by granting them various 
facilities at the microphone. It is not suggested that they did in fact 
make such return; Sir Valentine Holmes expressly says they did 
not. It is true also that these gifts had theoretically to be reported, 
but it is admitted that this practice was allowed to lapse till, in 
December 1946, after the charges against the B.B.C. had been made 
by Wing-Commander Cooper in the House of Commons, an order 
Was issued that “no presents from business contacts might be 
accepted by the B.B.C. staff.” Such an order was obviously long 
overdue. The B.B.C. must be above suspicion; it cannot afford 
anything less. That has clearly not been sufficiently recognised. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ONDAY’S debate on export and import trade was perhaps 

related to the main economic debate, but distantly enough in 
point of time to have an individuality of its own. It was an interest- 
ing debate, if not a particularly well-attended one. But, with an 
over-driven Parliament, it is difficult to see how good debates are to 
get the attendances they deserve, or poor debates the increased 
attendance which might make them better debates. Mr. Walter Elliot 
had a good deal to say on Monday on the subject of Imperial 
Preference, and the possibilities of Empire trade ; and he said it 
very well. He was, however, mainly in exploratory vein, and 
showed himself a most effective Parliamentary skirmisher. 

* * * * 

Sir Stafford was, as always, lucid, urbane and effortless in the 
exposition of his theme—the desirability of reaching agreement with 
other, and particularly Empire, countries, to assure a general expan- 
sion of world trade. Once again it was a will-read lecture rather 
than a well-delivered speech. But, considering the weight of his 
present duties and their variety, it would be churlish to hold this 
against Sir Stafford, who in any case reads a speech better than 
anybody and gives it a life and vigour not always to be found in 
extempore utterance. Of the other speeches Mr. Hopkin Morris 
was persuasive and well modulated from the Liberal benches, while 
the most interesting back-bench contribution from the Government 
side came from Mr. Stanley Evans, whose speech was described by 
Mr. Godfrey Nicholson as one of “profound commonsense and 
great sincerity.” His factual and realistic appreciation of the situation 
won for him the unusual encouragement of cries of “Go on” from 
all quarters of the House, when he apologised for detaining it. For 
the rest, Mr. Hollis was emphatic and Mr. Lennox-Boyd vigorous 
in defence of Imperial Preference; Mr. Gordon-Walker was 
interesting and easy to listen to on the attitude of the United States 
from which he has recently returned; and Lord Hinchingbrooke 
made another of those thoughtful, rather unconventional contribu- 
tions which the House is coming to expect of him. 

* * * * 

Tuesday’s debate on rural housing had this in common with all 
housing debates, that many more wished to speak than time allowed 
in fact to do so. It seemed a pity that an extra hour could not have 
been given to the debate, as I have certainly known an extra hour 
given for less important matters. There did not seem to be any 
particular reason why the Government should ask Mr. Westwood to 
reply to the debate. There was very little reference to Scottish 
housing as such, and his speech threw little light on the general 
points at issue. Mr. Edwards, making his “ maiden” from the 
Despatch Box, was considerably more to the liking of the House, 
though he disappointed many by his apparent inability to make 
any new pronouncement of policy in regard to reconditioning in the 
absence of his chief. Curiously enough, Mr. Bevan’s absence was 
matched by that of Mr. Hudson, who was to have led for the 
Opposition. Captain Crookshank, however, who is no tyro in 
housing matters, made a very effective substitute at short notice. 
Lady Megan was polished and informed, Mr. Hare and Mr. Molson 
effective and interesting, Mr. Asterley Jones quietly constructive ; 
and Mr. Mitchison spoke with his habitual fluency but also with 
his customary air of injured petulance. 

* * * * 
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After Questions on Tuesday the House was afforded the unusual 
spectacle of a voiceless Mr. W. J. Brown. This, however improbable, 
has now been shown to be not inherently impossible, for Mr. Brown, 
by reason of a sore throat, was compulsorily silent in his own cause. 
He found, however, an able interpreter in Mr. Byers, who put 
Mr. Brown’s case for prima facie breach of privilege in regard to 
alleged instructions which he had received in regard to his conduct 
as a Member from a trade union with which he is associated. The 
question of privilege was again referred to on Wednesday when, 
following the Prime Minister’s announcement on the Press Com- 
mission, Mr. Nally charged the Express Newspapers with bribing 
Members to report the proceedings of private meetings. Something 
more may be heard of this. D. C. W.-S. 
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TRADE TARGETS 


EW subjects have been so hag-ridden by doctrine as inter- 

national trade. The fact that, desirable as it is as an ideal, 
world free trade has never existed and is obviously not practical 
politics at the moment does not prevent general discussion from 
being pursued on the lines of free trade theory versus preference 
theory. In Parliament the case is rather worse, for what tends to 
be discussed there is a distorted political version of economic 
theory. There was a time during Monday’s debate when it seemed 
possible that even lower depths would be plumbed and the subject 
would be discussed in terms of the cynical repetition of knawn 
political travesties of fallacious economic doctrines. Yet really 
everything was most harmonious. The Conservatives wanted to 
make quite sure that Imperial preference would not be dropped. 
The President of the Board of Trade made it quite clear that there 
was no intention that it should be dropped. And everybody knew 
that the real obstacles to freer trade lay elsewhere, in the universal 
machinery of exchange regulation, in import and export control, 
and in the sectional domestic policies of every country concerned 
in the forthcoming tariff discussions at Geneva. 


Working inwards from discussion in the popular Press, there are 
several layers of unreality which have to be pierced before the hard 
core of rational examination of international trade is reached. 
Fortunately the traditional treatment of the issue of free trade 
versus protection, as a conventional plank in party platforms at 
General Elections, is dying. It should have died sooner. So far 
as Great Britain is concerned the real issues are much too important 
to be bandied about like a shuttlecock in an unreal game. The 
Labour Party is not a free trade party, and free trade is no more 
an immediate issue than is perpetual peace. It is something which 
is recognised as a desirable feature of a perfect world, but we are 
so far away from such a world that practical politics must be con- 
cerned with more tangible things. 

But even when the layers of party politics and unpractical 
idealism are stripped away, the real issues are still not reached. 
The debate then turns on the objectives in the middle distance, 
which Sir Stafford Cripps has so often and so admirably outlined. 
On Monday he made it clear once again that this country cannot 
hope to achieve its aim of exports 75 per cent. above the volume 
of pre-war except in a framework of expanding trade. The main 
burden for this country must fall on our exports of manufactured 
goods, and to attempt to increase our proportion of the world’s 
trade in such goods from 20 per cent., at which it stood before the 
war, to 35 per cent. is sheer foolishness. There is scarcely a 
country in the world which is not seeking to expand its manu- 
facturing capacity, and to attempt, in these circumstances, to secure 
a vastly increased proportion in a static total of world trade is to 
attempt the impossible. We must get the 75 per cent. increase in 
our exports, but we can only do it if world trade is expanded in 
something like the same proportion. But if the search for free 
trade amounts to reaching for the moon, the search for a 75 per 
cent. increase in world trade certainly ends somewhere on the 
further side of the stratosphere. We are still not in the realm of 
practical politics. It is clear enough that there is immediate room 
for such an improvement. For example, to raise the standard of 
life of all Asiatic peoples to a reasonable level and to increase their 
productive capacity accordingly would in itself entail an expan- 
sion of world international trade of at least 75 per cent. and 
probably much more. These things can and will be done—but not 
in the near future. The immediate and practical issues lie nearer 
at hand. 

The ostensible purpose of the forthcoming meeting at Geneva 


of the Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference 
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on Trade and Employment is to tackle just those issues. The 
delegates will try to construct a whole complex of tariff bargains 
whose total result should be an all-round reduction of tariff barriers, 
That sounds practical enough. But there is a danger here that 
the mark is being overshot. It is possible to be immensely busy 
about the minutiae to no purpose whatever, if the necessary 
measures to make the details operative have not been taken. The 
conscientious officials at Geneva may find their way through the 
maze of bargaining to some coherent agreement, but what is the 
use of lowering the barriers which tariffs present to the free flow 
of trade if the stream is dammed nearer its source by the powerful 
devices of exchange control and import and export control? And 
what of that other dam—dollar shortage? The tariffs can be 
swept away and the controls removed, but countries which have 
no acceptable international currency cannot go on buying for ever 
on credit. Those speakers in Monday’s debate who feared that the 
present talks on tariffs can make little practical difference in the 
short run were right. It is not tariffs but direct controls which 
prevent expansion most effectively. The weakness of the present 
phase of bargaining, and of the draft Charter for an International 
Trade Organisation and of the whole of the State Department’s 
approach to international economics, is that they assume that inter- 
national trade can be at once controlled and maximised by an 
international code of law. It cannot—or at least it cannot until 
individual nations, and not least the United States, bring the 
rest of their policy into line with their instructions to the delegates 
to the Preparatory Committee. 

At this point the bogy of United States trade policy looms up, 
and at this point it is necessary to take a tight grip and find out 
just what sort of bogy it is—for a bogy it certainly is, owing as 
much of its existence to the fears of the beholders as to its own struc- 
ture of lath and sheeting. Everybody can see that the policy of the 
United States Government is full of inconsistencies, half-baked 
theories, hypocrisy and downright ignorance. A country which 
has a high tariff wh'ch it could only reduce with great political 
difficulty, which has stipulated that the maximum cut it could make 
in return for the concessions made by other countries is §0 per 
cent. and which insists on an escape clause which would enable 
it to get out of any agreement which it deems damaging to its own 
producers—such a country is hardly qualified to lead a crusade 
for freer trade. Nor is a country which persistently behaves as 
if it can export everything and import nothing over a period of 
years qualified to instruct the British Government, in return for 
a@ loan, to make all its current sterling obligations after the 
middle of this year freely convertible into dollars. He who pays 
the piper calls the tune, but it is doubtful whether he has any 
right to throttle the piper as well. 

But to pretend to see behind all this the sinister figure of the State 
Department, scheming to lay the whole of world trade at the feet 
of a gang of unscrupulous and grasping business men, is to let the 
imagination run riot. The fashion of regarding the United States 
as the deliberate enemy of world prosperity is one of the silliest 
fashions of recent times. American trade policy may be misguided, 
but it is not ill-intentioned. Americans confronted with such a 
travesty of their aims have every right to ask—‘ What kind of a 
people do they think we are?” The fact is that belief in the 
desirability and possibility of a rising standard of production and 
living for all is so essential a part of American national character 
that they have no hesitation in prescribing it for the whole world. 
In that they are right. And in saying that total world trade must 
expand, Sir Stafford Cripps, backed by all reasonable British people, 
agrees with them. The difference is not one of aim. It is one of 
method, and American methods are extraerdinarily bad. 
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That fact is at the root both of the suspicions of American trade 
policy and of the revived arguments about Imperial preference. 
The object is a large expansion of world trade. The test both 
of American policy and of Imperial preference is the extent to 
which they contribute to the attainment of that object. If it can 
be shown that there are elements in American policy which obstruct 
expansion—and it can be shown very easily indeed—then every 
device, including the sharp and seldom used device of telling the 
Americans they are all wrong, must be used. If it can be shown 
that particular Imperial preferences or the whole policy of Imperial 
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preference obstructs total trade expansion—and that is by no means 
as easy in the present situation as it would be in more reasonable 
times, or as Americans seem to assume it is at any time—then let 
that preference be removed. The solidarity of the Empire has 
other foundations besides commercial expediency. And, finally, 
if the only way to achieve these ends is the hard and tortuous way 
now being pursued in London and about to be pursued at Geneva, 
then may the attempt be successful. But it is not the best way. 
There are quicker ways of demolishing walls than taking them 
down brick by brick. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


now in England is singularly interesting. The delegates come 
from various parts of Russia and only one of them speaks English 
with any fluency, but the party has been admirably equipped with 
interpreters, largely from the Cambridge School of Slavonic Studies. 
The visit they paid to Portsmouth on Wednesday to see the Navy 
impressed them greatly, but I gather that the centre of attraction 
was H.M.S. ‘ Victory,’ for Nelson, it seems, is regarded with venera- 
tion in Russia. That Mr. Eden, an Opposition leader, should be 
found in an honoured place at a dinner given by Mr. Attlee was 
found incomprehensible, and the choice of a royal palace by a 
Labour Prime Minister for the entertainment of his Communist 
guests caused more perplexity. I was told that the B.B.C, Russian 
broadcasts are listened to with avidity throughout Russia by everyone 
who has suitable receiving-sets, and the complaint is that there are 
not more of them. Why, it is asked, should so many more hours be 
given to Germany than to Russia? What I found most interesting 
was the answer to a question I put to perhaps the most cultured 
member of the party. What, I asked him, had interested him most 
of the many things he had seen in England? He replied, after only 
a moment’s reflection, “the portrait of George Washington in the 
National Gallery,” going on to explain that to hang in our national 
collection the picture of a British subject who had fought against 
us and won his country’s independence seemed to him to have 
both a serious and a humorous aspect. I observed that he had pene- 
trated to the very heart of the British characteristic of toleration. 

* 7 oo * 


nor eee with the members of the Soviet delegation 


When the names of the Royal Commission on the Press were 
read out by Me. Attlee on Wednesday the general impression left 
was one of bewilderment, the question “ Who are they?” about 
several members of the ‘Commission mingling with the question 
“Why are they? ” about others. It is to be observed that only one 
of the members, Sir George Waters, formerly Editor of the Scotsman, 
has any recent daily paper experience, for it is now some seventeen 
years since Mr. R. C. K. Ensor moved from leader-writing on 
the Daily Chronicle to other spheres. But the National Union of 
Journalists demanded a Royal. Commission, and the Government 
usually does what a trade union asks. To all appearance the Com- 
mission will either recommend Government action regarding the 
Press, which would be disastrous, or content itself with exhortation, 
which, if ineffeotive, will at least be innocuous. 

7 * * * 

Spurious reputations, it will generally be agreed, should in the 
interests of truth and honesty be discouraged. That consideration 
might properly be commended to the attention of various societies, 
some learned, some more or less learned, which for reasons best 
known to themselves make a practice of styling persons whom they 
accept as members, not as members bur as Fellows, thus enabling 
those concerned to append certain initials, very impressive to an 
untutored public, to their names. That would matter less if any 
discrimination in the admission were exercised. That 


rigorous 


may in fact be done in some cases, but it certainly is not in all, not 
even in the case of many societies in themselves entirely reputable. 
And the public, as I say, is, naturally, untutored in such matters, 
and lavishes indifferent eCmireticn on John Jones, F.R.S. and 


Samuel Smith, F.Z.S., or R>»ber> Robinson, F.R.C.S. and William 
Williamson, F.R.G.S. Actually, there is an ocean of difference. It 





would matter little if the badges purchasable for an annual subscrip- 
tion were not so flagrantly exploited for commercial purposes; or to 
gratify personal vanity. Nothing, I am afraid, can prevent the 
formation of bogus societies conferring on their members the right 
to assume whatever assortment of initials they please. But various 
societies which are anything but bogus might well consider whether 
some change in their rules and regulations is; not desirable. 
* * . * 

There appears to be not the smallest foundation for the suggestion 
which a morning paper is disseminating that Mr. Bevin is likely 
to leave the Foreign Office to become “ plannerin-chief” to the 
Government. The story is scouted in Moscow where Mr. Bevin 
at present is, and in the Foreign Office where he habitually works. 
There is no reason to believe it ever had the slightest basis. 

* * * * 

When a Bill which is expected. to get its second reading this 
week becomes law the Government will have the opportunity of 
improving substantially, or continuing to deface, what are perhaps 
the most notable dozen acres in the County of London. They con- 
tain Westminster Abbey, Parliament Square and the Houses of 
Parliament. They contain also the Middlesex Guildhall, the old 
Westminster Hospital and the Methodist Central Hall. The archi- 
tecture of the first, if not distinguished, at least does no detriment 
to so notable a setting. The architecture of the third I should per- 
sonally describe as nondescript, though it may quite possibly possess 
virtues to which I do not react. In between is the Westminster 
Hospital, which I can only characterise as hideous almost beyond 
the bounds of credence. (I find it is technically styled Elizabethan 
Gothic.) In that there is some grain of comfort, for it would be 
quite impossible for the Government, which is to acquire the site, 
pull down the hospital and build a new Colonial Office there, te 
put up anything worse. But it has, of course, the opportunity to 
put up something immeasurably better, and everyone who cares for 
London will hope earnestly that the opportunity will be seized. 

* 7 * * 

“*We are dying in peace, innocent as we are. We shall all 
appear at the Judgment Seat one day. We believe that the Merciful 
Father, who rules everything in truth, will sooner or later prove 
our innocence.” 

Opoku Afwenee, former Army sergeant, wrote these words on 
the back of an old copy of the Spectator as he waited with his 
companions to be hanged for the ‘ Ju-Ju’ murders. 

Opoku Afwenee is one of the two ‘ Ju-Ju’” men still alive.” 

Evening News. 
A strange and rather moving link between the condemned cell at 
Accra and Gower Street. I cannot help hoping (though I have 
never held that there was a miscarriage of justice in this case) that 
Opoku Afwenee will live to read many more Spectators yet. 
* 7 * . 

I am very glad that the Home Secretary, as chairman of the 
Government committee dealing with war-histories, has given his 
blessing to the proposal put forward by Mr. E. H. Keeling, M.P., 
for an official history of Anglo-American co-operation in the war, to 
be prepared jointly by a British and an American writer. It is an 
inspiring story, which deserves to be told quite apart from the history 
of the war as a whole, and Mr. Ede was very right in saying that 
it should take the form not of some weighty official tome but of 
a much more colloquial narrative. JANUS. 
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SEMI-CRISIS IN FRANCE 


By D. R. GILLIE 
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Paris 

RANCP’S still-born Cabinet crisis is a very grave symptom of her 

political situation. She has not so much avoided a political crisis 
as shown she cannot afford one. The Communists are at the present 
moment the strongest single party in France, and also the party 
most distrusted and disliked by all others. No government can be 
formed without them, first of all because they have secured control 
of most of the trade unions in the country, and their co-operation is 
therefore needed to avoid labour disputes, and secondly because 
the Socialist National Council has forbidden Socialist leaders to 
enter a coalition which does not contain the Communists, for fear 
that the latter, with the advantage of being in opposition, should 
prove even more dangerous electoral rivals than they are already. 
But Socialists and Communists, with some colonial deputies affiliated 
to one or other of these two big parties, still form only half the 
Assembly, and the Socialist leaders do not feel confident of their 
ability to control alone the restless and unscrupulous activity of the 
Communists. They therefore want the parties on their Right to 
enter the coalition—the Radicals and the U.D.S.R. who form the 
Left Alliance, and the M.R.P. who in most other countries would be 
called Christian Democrats. The M.R.P. like to have representativ:s 
of some of the small groups to their Right in the cabinet, first of 
all to cover them$elves against criticism from their own followers 
for having entered a coalition which includes the Communists, and 
secondly to protect theie Right flank from the competition of care- 
free opposition parties. 

In this situation the only kind of government that can be formed 
is one that includes practically all the parties. Before the war most 
French parties were loose organisms in which individuals were more 
important than party machines or programmes. Today all that is 
changed. Centrally-organised parties—the Communists, the Socialists 
and the M.R.P.—dominate the scene. The electoral system by 
which the citizen votes in a multi-member constituency for a party 
list is partly responsible for this, but it is a symptom as much as 
a cause. In pre-war France, where the landmarks seemed almost 
as stable as in past centuries, the call in a crisis was for a pilot, 
drawn from the dozen or so leading politicians, who was as easily 
dropped as he had been taken aboard. Today the landmarks them- 
selves seem unstable, and the citizen seeks protection for his interests 
and ideas in a “monolithic” party. The Socialists provided the 
original prototype, but now appear quite old-fashioned, almost in- 
dividualist. The new model is the Communist Party, whose dis- 
cipline is copied by the most recently arrived of the Big Three— 
the M.R.P. 

To form a government used to be almost as easy as to bring one 
down. Today it involves most complicated manoeuvres in order 
to bring the enormous party machines into line and to keep them 
there. Articles are written and speeches are made about the draw- 
backs of the system, the lack of a clear political line that results, 
the advantages of smaller and more coherent coalitions ; but there is 
no real alternative to a government which represents about four- 
fifths of the National Assembly. How can such a government fall? 
Or rather what is the advantage of allowing it to fall, since the whole 
process of getting the parties into line and lashing them togeth:r 
will have to be repeated? The differences between the parties yoked 
together are profound. The most noisily “ Republican ” of them all, 
the Communist Party, is the one which is known to have pushed 
furthest its preparations for a totally unparliamentary fight if the 
present system breaks down. It is undoubtedly the Communists 
who control most hidden arms ; probably they who have the biggest 
funds (though their enormous Press is costing them dear). Cer- 
tainly they alone could precipitate a general strike, and, if they 
wished, most easily dislocate the administrative machine of a govern- 
ment they disliked. But it is improbable that they could keep 
supreme power once they had stolen it. They would probably find 
themselves cut off from coal imports (for the near future mainly 
American), and it is certain that they would, for the time being it 
do the gravest damage to the foreign policy of their friends 
So they must up to a point play the coalition 
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game, while doing what they can to prevent the government from 
producing such results as would enhance any one of the other 
coalition parties’ reputation, all of which a good Communist considers 
to be the instruments of capitalist reaction. 


It is to the Socialists that has fallen the heavy responsibility of 
leading this unwieldy government, and, as compensation for the 
responsibility, the other parties have agreed that they should have 
“ weighted ” representation in the Cabinet, almost twice as many 
ministers as any other party. M. Ramadier insisted, when he formed 
the Government, that the parties, as well as the representatives of 
the parties holding office, must give proof of solidarity. This was 
notably lacking under all the previous post-Liberation coalitions, 
The party representatives in the Government are not the party 
leaders in the house. Until the Indo-China crisis emerged, there 
had been an improvement ; but now the startling doctrine has been 
given M. Ramadier’s unwilling approval that a party may, on a 
first-class issue, abstain from voting provided that its ministers vote 
for the government of which they are members. The Communists 
have thus been able to capitalise the unpopularity with the masses 
of military operations in the Far East, while announcing in theie 
Press quite illusory opportunities of negotiation with the present 
Government of Viet-Nam. 

They have been all the more pleased to do this because, like 
other parties, they are faced with a disillusioned, uneasy public 
opinion, not unlike that of the winter of 1933-34, which produced 
the riots of February the Sixth. The Communists have ridden their 
following in the country very skilfully, but on so tight a rein that 
they are concerned to strengthen their demagogic armoury. In 
such an atmosphere all parties are looking round for simple and 
emotional appeals. While the trials of important “ collaborators” 
are coming to an end, and the few remaining ones attract less and 
less interest, other crimes arising from the Occupation-period are 
emerging—those of the double-crossing adventurers, who risked 
their lives and made their fortunes by serving both sides and whose 
discovery therefore draws into a most unpleasant limelight men who 
have made their career since the Liberation. Such is the case of 
the millionaire scrap-metal dealer Joanovici, now in flight, who had 
a number of the newly-promoted officials at the Prefecture of Police 
in his pay. The course of post-Liberation scandals so far bears out 
the impression that, if French political life is on a lower intellectual 
level than before the war, its moral level is higher. The men in 
trouble ace mainly officials who have made mushroom-careers—as 
is not surprising in view of the lack of proportion between the 
power they exercise and the pay they receive. But the public is 
inclined to react according to old reflexes, and every pacty may be 
expected to play the cards it possesses for all they are worth. Mean- 
while public scepticism grows. 

It is in this situation that the Government has to face colonial 
problems that would be grave in any circumstances. Just as in 
home politics the nation’s leaders have for the time being to 
manoeuvre in unwieldy unity an all-but-all-party coalition, so in 
colonial questions they have to treat as a unity France’s overseas 
empire. It is not merely that France’s whole tradition points 
emancipation through association with Paris—colonial representation 
in the imperial parliament and modernisation through administrative 
decisions from the centre, that leave no room for the conception of a 
Dominion, though some for federation. France’s most important 
overseas problem, the one that must be solved if she is to be more 
than a strictly European power—that of North Africa—must be 
solved on these lines. It is as impossible to place power in the 
hands of the European settlers in this area, whose number is weil 
over 1,500,000, as to hand it over to the Moslem majority. The 
former would try to set the clock back; the latter would create 
conditions leading to a European emigration, economic ruin and 
widespread starvation. The only possibility of progress, both 
economic and political, is foe Paris to keep the initiative, and there- 
fore the power. 

This makes it impossible to treat the Indo-Chinese—or rather the 
Annamese—problem entirely on its own merits. Whatever the conse- 
quences for Indo-China, it would be highly arguable that for France 
the best policy would be that of Britain in India, if it were not for the 
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reactions elsewhere in the French Empire. But these reactions would 
be equally bad if fighting dragged on without some political solution. 
This accounts for the curious fact that in France, a country where 
colonial expansion (especially in Indo-China), has often been fatal to 
politicians, no party, and certainly not the Communists, has proposed 
withdrawal from Indo-China. The wrangle has been over a priori 
assertions that negotiation is here and now possible with particular 
people. No one has even suggested what should be done if negotiation 
is neither now nor ever possible. It seems unlikely (as the Govern- 
ment recognises) that those leaders in Viet-Nam who launched the 
treacherous attack of Becember 19th (so remarkably like Pearl Har- 
bour as M. Moutet has observed) want to negotiate. The hope is 
that others will be found. But they certainly will not be if the 
Government’s hands are tied as the Communists demanded. Hence 
an attitude that no one would have expected from French Socialiss 
even two years ago. France is fighting in Indo-China for N. Africa 
—in other words to_be something more than present-day Italy—with 
the knowledge that the fighting will be all in vain if it does not very 
rapidly lead to negotiation, 

To negotiate France must remain united ; she must maintain con- 
tinuity of government. The constitution is new. So is the internal 
political technique, which is at present appallingly laborious, but 
has avoided disaster. It is the Socialists who, in spite of electoral 
defeats, are providing the bridge between the old and the new, and 
a Socialist President of the Republic who is trying to build up his 
office into a visible instrument of national unity and mediation be- 
tween the parties such as it never was under the old régime. 


PAX AMERICANA 


By GUNTHER STEIN 


T was to be an age of peace and plenty and unprecedented pro- 
I gress, Americans had hoped ; but overnight, to their bewilder- 
ment, it was proclaimed the new “age of American cesponsibility.” 
Heavy taxes and the vast national debt were to have been drasticaily 
cut year after year ; but now the cost of policing and subsidising an 
ever-increasing part of the world would grow to large proportions 
and military expenditures would soon rise again. Prices were at last 
to have fallen into line with lagging purchasing-power, and cemain- 
ing war-time scarcities were to have disappeared ; but now the 
American world-policeman would have to carry free goods in one 
hand and weapons in the other while goinge about his formidable 
task along the fringes of the Soviet Union, so that prices would 
remain high in the United States and scarcities continue. Returning 
normalcy was to have taken the poison out of the post-war labour- 
management conflict, and quickly-rising prosperity for all classes was 
to have taken the wind out of the sails of domestic radicalism ; but 
now the scene was suddenly set for fresh economic difficulties and 
friction, for long-term policies stressing national preparedness rather 
than plenty and social security, and for a suspicious and militant 
anti-radicalism at home, parallel to the active anti-Communism of 
America’s new foreign policy. The world was to have been helped 
toward more democracy and prosperity through constructive Ameri- 
can co-operation in the various United Nations organisations, with- 
out unilateral foreign entanglements ; but now it was to be a lonely 
and risky American struggle for balance of power on far-flung, 
unfamiliae borders, at the side of Near- and Middle- and Far- 
Eastern régimes which nobody regards as democratic. 


These seem to be the thoughts of most Americans today, the 
reasons for their bewilderment and apprehension at the consequences 
of the new Truman doctrine. They were the immediate reactions 
of countless families as they tried to evaluate the revolutionary 
change of their country’s foreign policy in simple terms of their 
hopes of yesterday. The agitation of the Left and the quickly 
reviving isolationist Right in the United States, suddenly allied in 
their use of the same critical arguments against the Truman doctrine, 
probably matter less in influencing the daily growth of popular 
apprehension than do the warning voices of middle-of-the-road 
individuals that are increasingly heard in radio debates and corres- 
Pondence columns even of pro-Government newspapers, in business 
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circles and in the lobbies of Congress. Never in peace-time has 
foreign policy been discussed as much as now on the air, in print 
and in private. 


There is, however, a remarkable contradiction in the present 
American majority mind, In spite of its gnawing uneasiness, it 
seems united behind President Teuman’s demands for a positive 
“ Stop-the-Soviet” policy. For the American fear of Communism 
is as genuine as ijt is vague, and many Americans seem to feel that to 
cebuff the President, now that he has virtually created a fait accompli 
toward the outside world, might do even greater harm by giving 
world Communism the go-ahead signal. Faced with this unpleasant 
alternative, the broad middle strata of the United States are sub- 
mitting to national discipline and reluctantly supporting the new 
foreign-policy doctrine as the lesser evil. But elation and jingoism 
would seem never to have been as negligible, nor scepticism and 
foreboding so strong, in the mind of a young and powerful nation 
launched for the first time on a career of shaping the course of world- 
history. 

It is in this reluctant and uncertain state of mind of the American 
people that the more thoughtful foreign-policy experts in the United 
States see the main dangers to the eventual success of the new 
Truman doctrine. What gives us a guarantee, they ask, that the 
American people will have the necessary determination to see this 
risky policy through when its cost rises to the large proportions 
that the initiated predict as inevitable, and once that cost drastically 
affects their daily lives? The cost of “international affairs and 
finance ” (loans, relief, etc.), estimated at $2,820,000,000 in the budget 
for 1948, is now expected to rise to an average of at least 
$5,000,000,000 in future years. The cost of national defence, 
budgeted at $11,587,000,000 for the next year and under attack from 
an economy-minded Congress, may well rise again, and that of 
servicing the war-swollen national debt will remain at abort 
$5,000,000,000 annually. These three items, dwarfing all other 
Government expenditures, are already three times as high as the 
entire federal budget was before the war. They amount to a round 
sixteen per cent. of the national income. Any increase of this price 
of world-power may soon be considered an unbearable burden by 
American voters who criticise the lack of funds for veterans’ 
housing and other urgent social tasks, especially when the 
expected business recession reduces the already slightly-falling 
national income. 

What gives future American administrations a guarantee, the 
sceptics continue, that the American people may not decide to 
abandon or weaken this new foreign policy when it would be most 
dangerous to do so? Such a situation might easily arise at a time 
when it became apparent that American support of unpopular 
régimes actually fostered, instead of weakened, the attraction of 
Communism in endangered countries, as it has so clearly been doing 
in China. The intricate system of American democracy, those 
sceptics go on, has always made for frequent vacillation in foreign 
policy. The resultant potential danger to the long-term execution 
of the Truman doctrine, however, cannot be avoided as long as the 
operation of checks and balances in the constitution of the United 
States remains as free and unchanged as the American people want 
it to be. 

Finally, there is a good deal of doubt among those judges of the 
long-term prospects of the Truman doctrine about the future arti- 
tudes of Britain and France and the main Latin-American countries. 
The United States must cely on their wholehearted co-operatioa 
inside and outside the United Nations if it is to maintain its costly 
and risky stand against the Sovier Union and against the forces in 
favour of radical sécial changes the world over. May not con- 
siderations of irfimediate security and trade advantages weaken the 
elements in thése countries which now approve the Teuman doctrine, 
while strengthening not only their Left wings but also their Right 
wings, which already prove distrustful of the rising world pre- 
dominance and the stronger language of the United States? 

Or was the President’s pronouncement, in its extraordinary setting 
of one of those rare and always crucial joint meetings of Congress, 
merely an attempt to test Russian strength and te help Secretary of 
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State Marshal] at the Moscow Conference, rather than the proclama- 
tion of the definite, new foreign policy it appears to be? Some of 
those who hold this view and derive comfort from it even go so 
far as to connect President Truman’s speech with the developing 
campaign for the Presidential elections in 1948, for which he is now 
considered the likeliest Democratic candidate. With his strong anti- 
Soviet stand, as with his firmness against labour in recent months, 
Mr. Truman has no doubt stolen most of the Republican thunder. 
The embarrassment of the Republican Party leadership about the 
election prospects is cited as proof for this argument, but the most 
ardent defenders of the new Truman doctrine in both political 
parties regard it as groundless and cynical. 

Hoping against hope, however, an encouragingly large section of 
Americans maintain their belief in, and their fight for, a stronger 
United Nations. Many still think it possible to create a multi- 
lateral basis for really constructive help to socially and politically 
endangered nations in the vacuum areas between East and West, 
and to oppose Communism not with force, which may prove ineffec- 
tive, but with the alternative of showing the way to a better- 
functioning political and economic democracy. 


THE EXTRA SCHOOL-YEAR 


By GUY BOAS* 


PRIL 1st having been finally fixed, rightly or wrongly, for the 

raising of the school-leaving age from fourteen to fifteen, a new 
situation faces most of the secondary schools throughout the country. 
Whether the new step is an act of heroic folly or heroic faith, it is 
for the teachers to see that the national idealism which from an 
almost empty purse affords this gift—or makes this investment— 
shal] not suffer ingratitude or fail to receive the maximum dividend. 
Of the main parties concerned, all teachers worth that name will 
be glad to have their pupils ‘a year longer. Some pupils and some 
parents will like the scheme ; a number of pupils in the past hav: 
voluntarily prolonged their attendance at primary schools beyond 
the age of fourteen. But, especially in country districts, the addi- 
tional year will be resented by many, and a small percentage of 
pupils in town and country would temperamentally be better out 
at work than remaining in .classrooms. 

The problem for the teacher, and especially for the heads of 
schools, is so to organise curriculum and activities, develop character 
and inspire morale, that those children who least wish to remain 
at school and those parents who most begrudge the postponement 
of their children’s earning capacity are brought to realise that what 
may appear superficially to be a twelve months’ further restriction 
is in fact a chance of greater life-long liberation. How the activities 
of this fourth year in senior schools are planned should be a matter 
for individual heads, for if the head is sound the rest of the school 
body will react soundly. Two main policies are possible, either 
of which may commend itself. One course, where staff and pupils 
are already working contentedly at the conventional subjects, is to 
let well alone and allow them to continue, with the advantage of 
another twelve months in which studies may “ serve for delight and 
for ability.” Those amateur enthusiasts who disagree with this, 
and who cry for the inception of fourth-year novelties (“ biology, 
folk-dancing and Russian”), should reflect on whether they really 
agree with the pupil who announced at fourteen that he had 
“finished physics.” On the other hand, the head may prefer to 
set the fourth year to a new and individual programme—composi- 
tion, the result not of staff instruction but of individual research in 
the school or public library ; arts amd crafts, the product of the 
pupil’s own scheming ; plays, written, printed, carpentered, dressed, 
produced and acted under staff encouragement rather than by direc- 
tion ; more music, more dancing, more speech (Plato’s triple funda- 
mentals); more opportunities for prefectorial leadership; more 
visits to plays, museums and factories ; more part in school social 
functions ; for boys especially more games, gymnastics and swiim- 
ming ; for girls more domestic science ; in fact, more introduction 





* Headmaster of Sloane School, Chelsea. 
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to active and communal life rather than more academic contemple- 
tion. 

Either policy has much in its favour, but probably a combination 
of the two has most. With either course there should be character- 
training. As one headmaster, preparing for April Ist, said: “I'd 
rather a boy at school learnt to grow up to treat his wife and kids 
decently than know all the French verbs in the grammar.” But, 
whatever immediate procedure is adopted, it must be realised thar 
the present raising of the age by twelve months is only a prelude 
to a further raising in the future. A curriculum must be envisaged 
which is not restricted by present conditions but worked out in 
the light of better times to come. The chief disadvantage of raising 
the school-leaving age at the moment, from the educational point 
of view—the expense and the loss to the labour market are political 
aspects—is lack of equipment. Unfortunately this’ lack is likely to 
hamper just such developments in the fourteen-plus curriculum as 
are most desirable. 

A school, like 2 nation, must have an objective to work for if 
its best qualities are to emerge. It is useless to prolong education 
unless the pupils are given an intelligible purpose to which to 
harness their energies. The vast majority of pupils who are now 
to extend their school-life for a period not long enough to bring 
them to School Certificate standard (even if they were suited to 
that consummation) would best employ much of their time in learn- 
ing to do what they propose to do when they have left school. If 
they could do this in an atmosphere more sheltered than that of 
the commercial world, in a régime devised solely to meet their 
needs, with the adjuncts of games and social life, and above ail 
inspired by ideals of decent living, the benefit of longer school- 
days would be manifest. 

The boy could learn to be a good citizen while he prepared him- 
self to be a good printer, a good farmer, a good mechanic or 2 
good clerk. The girl could learn citizenship while equipping her- 
self to be a good typist, dressmaker, saleswoman, or, most important 
of all, mother and housewife. But if a start is to be made in the 
schools in these practical and specialised activities, the necessary 
equipment must be there. Technical schools are provided, up to 
a point, with tools of the trades; but “ Modern” schools, where 
by far the largest number of the new pupils will find themselves, 
are either scantily provided or hardly provided at all. Until both 
such schools are adequately equipped, with workshops and kitchens 
and laundries and typewriters, with nearby practice farms in the 
country, and even mimes, with music-schools and studios, and—is 
it fanciful to add?—with créches where, under expert supervision, 
the care of baby sisters could be practised (thus also relieving the 
harassed mother bereft of her fourteen-plus daughter’s assistance 
with the infant family), the chief advantages of continued education 
will not appear. It is useless to keep children for twelve months 
on the job if they are not provided with the tools. Nor will the 
tools be any good 10 the children unless teachers are trained to show 
them how to use them. 

To expect such equipment at the present moment is to cry for 
the moon. But unless some long-term policy is effected on these 
lines the postponement of the date at which unacademic youth can 
acquire the technique whereby it can earn its living will not bring 
anything like full advantage to the child, and it will bring mor: 
problems than benefits to the country. For, in the unfortunate turn 
which State education has taken, educational development has 
become dangerously entangled in political theories. Are the advo- 
cates of huge multilateral schools really thinking of the children, 
whose individualities together with those of their schools they pro- 
pose to obliterate, or are they, rising superior to the wisdom of 
tradition and experience, merely pursuing a political and verbal 
will-o’-the-wisp called “parity of esteem”? Do they ever give a 
thought to the grandiose structures raised by the husband of Jezebel, 
and how they were contemptuously dismissed in a verse by the 
author of the Book of Kings because they were not built for the 
right reason? “ Now the rest of the acts of Ahab and all that he 
did, and the ivory house which he made, and al] the cities that he 
built, are they not writen in the book of the Chronicles of hb: 
Kings of Israel?” Are those intent on abolishing the School Certi- 
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ficate in State grammar schools while it is still operative in public 
schools really thinking whether or not they are giving State pupils 
the best chance of employment, or are they only anxious that all 
types of secondary pupil shall be equal in spite of Nature’s un- 
repentant failure to make them so? Similarly with the raising of 
the school-leaving age: Are its sponsors merely spending the 
nation’s money on diminishing by twelve months an inequality of 
opportunity, or are they really determined that the new school 
population and the nation shall receive something worth having out 
of the added months, and, if the age is in due course further raised, 
out of the added years? If so, the sooner in their benevolence 
they supplement the curriculum by relating the new school-life to 
subsequent employment by the realistic provision of lathes and 
printing-presses and ovens and sewing-machines the better. 

It is for the Government thus to provide the means as well as 
the chance, so that school days for the pupil may come alive and 
be related to his or her prospects. It is for the teachers to inculcate 
the idealism without which neither grammar nor lathe will satisfy 
the spirit. If there is one lesson before all others I would try to 
teach the young, it is how to merge themselves into something 
bigger than themselves, and to seek in so doing success in the work 
rather than personal reward. As Bernard Shaw wrote of Bunyan’s 
hero looking back over the strife and labour of the pilgrimage: 
“This is the true joy in life, the being used for a purpose recog- 
nised by yourself as a mighty one. . . the being a force of Nature 
instead of a feverish clod of ailments and grievances complaining 
that the world will not devote itself to making you happy.” And to 
all planners of State education I would address a single question: 
Are both your intellect and your heart really fixed on what will be 
best for the child? Or are you like that father of whom his 
children said: “ He was such a good father—he gave us everything 
he wanted ”’? 


CYPRUS AFTER FIFTY YEARS 


By KENNETH WILLIAMS 


O the not often posed question of whether the island of Cyprus 
T is in Europe or in Asia not many Britons are able to provide 
an answer based on certitude. To the frequently posed question of 
whether the island should be detached from the British Empire and 
incorporated in Greece perhaps more Britons are capable of giving 
an ansewr, though this, again, may not be based on certitude. To 
the question of whether Cyprus is in the Near or the Middle Eas, 
however, answer is now largely irrelevant, for if President Truman’s 
declaration in favour of supporting Greece and Turkey is sanctioned 
by Congress, and fully implemented, the already blurred lines 
between Near East and Middle East will, de facto if not de jure, be 
obliterated. The President’s policy raises a comprehensive umbrella 
for both Near and Middle East. What rains may fall, blown by a 
northerly wind, on that umbrella, is one of those hypothetical 
problems which make the present one of the most pregnant times 
in the history of the Mediterranean and of the neighbourhood of 
the Mediterranean, if not of the whole world. 

Britain’s standpoint on Cyprus has passed through various stages, 
varying from almost complete apathy ro a lively interest in the 
welfare of the Greek-speaking and the Turkish inhabitants. Begin- 
ning with the Turks’ cession of the island in 1878 to Britain, in 
ceturn for a promise from Britain in respect of the Turks’ north- 
eastern provinces of Kars and Ardahan, and also as a guarantee of 
decent Turkish treatment of the Armenians, British administration 
of Cyprus has been subject to vicissitudes natural enough, perhaps, 
in a country whose ultimate future was, at any rate until 1925, when 
it was formally proclaimed a colony, uncertain. In any case, it 
has not been until the last decad¢ or so that Britain has shown in 
Cyprus much of that missionary zeal, that drive for better standards 
of living, which has characterised her record in certain other 
colonies. 

True, Cyprus was used during the first world war, but not in a 
Strictly military sense. The main value of the island then lay in 
the minerals extracted from it for war purposes. Between the wars, 
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little enough was done to develop the island as an outpost of Empire, 
Despite, however, the preoccupation of a large section of its in- 
habitants with the movement known as ENOSIS, there was never 
any virulently anti-British feeling, and Cypriots were among the 
first colonial volunteers for the British during the second world war. 
That war, in which Greece played a part the precise value of 
which only detailed historical investigation can determine—but -n 
any case it was a magnificent effort by a high-souled people—raised 
the hopes of immense numbers of the Greek-speaking inhabitants 
of Cyprus that, with the arrival of peace, theie dreams of becoming 
as much a part of Greece as, say, the Ionian Islands or Crete, might 
be realised. Those hopes, as has been made clear from recent dis- 
cussion between a Cypriot mission in London and the Colonial 
Secretary, have for the time being been dashed. Britain has decided, 
not on the political union of Cyprus with Greece, but rather on 
the progressive development, materially, socially and politically, 
of Cyprus, the inference being that in time autonomy may be 
conferred. 
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But the question which forces itself to the front now is: Will 
this latest decision on Cyprus be modified by President Truman’s 
declaration on Greece and Turkey? It might have been said, before 
that declaration, that, from the point of view of world politics, it 
would be unwise to take Cyprus out of the hands of a Great Power 
and give it to a weak, though most gallant, Balkan nation. It might 
have been said that the territorial position of Britain in the Near 
and Middle East—with the evacuation of Egypt and uncertainty in 
Palestine—was so problematical that, to achieve some balance in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, it was essential that Britain should retain 
Cyprus. It might have been said that those who wanted to treat 
the problem of Cyprus as if it existed in vacuo were simply living 
in a world of dreams. 

Here, it is relevant to recall that Britain twice, not once, as is 
generally thought, contemplated offering Cyprus to Greece. Every 
student is aware that, in 191g, Sir Edward Grey made this offer, 
which’ was contingent upon the immediate entry into the war, on 
the Allied side, of the then distracted Greece; every student is 
aware that that condition was not fulfilled, and that, in fact, the 
Allies had, in the following year, to force Greece into the war. 
But very few students indeed are aware that there was a previous 
willingness by British statesmen to offer Cyprus to Greece. In 1912, 
Mr. Churchill, studying the Balkan wars, became convinced that 
there would be a greater war, involving both large and small State;, 
within a few years. About the Allied prospects in the Western 
Mediterranean he was happy enough. But Britain wanted, he said, 
bases farther east than Malta, for use. against the contingency of 
trouble in the Adriatic and Eastern Mediterranean. What, he 
asked, about Greece’s lending Corfu for this purpose? That proved 
impossible, owing to an international convention governing the 
recession to Greece of the Ionian Islands. A pity, said Churchill, 
because for the rights of user in that island we should be willing 
to give Cyprus to In that case, replied the Greeks, we sug- 
gest you oonsider the possibilities of Cephalonia, which has in 
Argostoli a harbour fully capable of accommodating all that you 
require for safeguarding the Adriatic. Subsequent investigation by 
the Admiralty confirmed the Greeks’ estimate of the port’s potentiali- 
ties. It so happened, however, that Venizelos at that time was 
occupied with other claims on behalf of Greece, and before this 
Cyprus issue could be settled, the first world war had broken 
out. 

Now, though it does not necessarily follow that the British estimate 
of the steategic significance or possibilities of Cyprus in the first two 
decades of this century has been preserved unmodified to this day, 
one is bound to wonder if the future Anglo-American programme and 
aspirations in the Near and Middle East will suggest any change in 
the political régime in Cyprus, The new Governor, Lord Winster, 
will doubtless have to consider things from angles which his pre- 
decessors in offices were seldom, if ever, concerned with, and he is 
likely to have to set Cyprus in something like a world perspective. 
After fifty years in Cyprus, the British must look not backwards to 
the romance and tangles of the past, but forwards through the mists 
to the future. 
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AFTER PENICILLIN 


By J. GORDON COOK 


“ Sergeant Harold Holden, of the Cambridge Borough Police, 
covered the 74 miles from Staines to Cambridge in 90 minutes 
with a packet of the drug streptomycin, needed to save a child 
desperately ill in hospital with pneumonia.”—Sunday Express. 


ODAY science is equipping the medical profession with new 
T and more efficient weapons against disease. Every branch of 
medicine has had its share of progress, and it is impossible to assess 
the relative importance of the advances which have been made. But 
there is one development which has undoubtedly contributed mor? 
to our human welfare than any other during the last century ; that 
is the discovery of penicillin and the new class of drugs which we 
now know as the antibiotics. Almost twenty years have passed 
since the spore of the mould Penicillium notatum floated in through 
the open window of Alexander Fleming’s laboratory in St. Mary’s 
Hospital in London, settled on a dish of growing bacteria and 
began producing penicillin to destroy them. The development of 
penicillin from Fleming’s original observation has now become pasi 
history ; and with penicillin available in every chemist’s shop it 
is no longer even news. But the importance of penicillin goes 
far beyond the intrinsic value of the drug itself; of much greater 
significance is the fact that penicillin was the first important 
member of the antibiotics, drugs produced by living organisms 
which are yet able to destroy bacteria and other forms of life. 

The unusual feature about Penicillium notatum which attracted 
Fleming’s attention in’ 1928 was not simply the fact that it was 
able to kill off his culture of pathogenic bacteria; ordinary anti- 
septics could do that. But here was this growing mould—itself a 
living thing—producing something which was able to destroy 
another form of living micro-organism. The penicillin, as he later 
named the drug manufactured by the mould, was selective in its 
action against life. To Fleming this was a factor of supreme im- 
portance. During the Great War he had himself been searching 
for antiseptics that could destroy bacteria without harming the 
living cells of the body. And here was something which looked as 
though it might be able to do that very thing. Fleming’s subsequent 
work showed that his penicillin was, in fact, harmless to the living 
cells of the human body. Where the ordinary antiseptic could deal 
with the germ outside the body, penicillin was able to continue the 
fight within the bloodstream itself. 

For a number of years, production of it made little headway. 
Concentration and extraction of the drug from the medium in which 
the mould grew was unusually difficult, and the stimulus that was 
later to be provided by the war was lacking. But research on peni- 
cillin continued, and large-scale production established itself in 
America and in Britain during the war. Today we have as much 
penicillin as we need, and it has become routine medical treatment 
for a variety of diseases. As oue understanding of the significance 
of penicillin has deepened, research into the new field of antibiotic 
drugs has increased. Two lines of attack are open to us: first, much 
work has been done in an attempt to synthesise penicillin in the 
Jaboratory ; and, second, the search for new antibiotic drugs is in 
full swing. Already small amounts of penicillin have been 
synthesised as a result of the joint work of British and American 
chemists ; but the process is so complex that it could not compete 
economically with the mould for large-scale production of the drug. 
Rather does its importance lie in the possibility of modifying the 
chemical structure of the penicillin to produce effects different from 
those of the natural drug itself. 

In the general field of antibiotics, research during the last few 
years has brought to light a number of new drugs of this type. Some 
have shown sufficient promise to warrant intensive study ; very many 
others have been abandoned owing to their low antibacterial activity 
or high toxicity. So far, only one antibiotic other than penicillin has 
become of real importance ; this is the streptomycin which has 
received so much publicity during recent months. Streptomycin is 
a complex chemical manufactured during the life-cycle of Actino- 
myces griseus, a mould-like micro-organism found in garden soil. 
Discovered in America in 1944, the drug has already been the subject 
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of a great deal of experimental research. During this work it soon 
became apparent that streptomycin could destroy germs that penj- 
cillin would not affect ; it was carrying on where penicillin had left 
off. And in particular it was found that streptomycin possessed a 
degree of activity against the bacillus of tuberculosis in animals, 
With this discovery, interest in streptomycin became more than 
academic, and steps were taken to manufacture it in sufficient quantity 
to allow for a full evaluation of its properties. Already the drug is 
being made on a moderately large scale in America and on a smaller 
scale in this country. 

As supplies of streptomycin have become available, it has been 
possible to carry out experiments to assess its value against human 
tuberculosis. In America~ such work has already shown that strepto- 
mycin treatment is, to some extent, able to influence the course of 
the disease during its administration. But it does not provide a 
clinical control of human tuberculosis, nor is it as harmless 10 the 
body as penicillin. In Britain experiments are now in progress under 
the control of the Medical Research Council, and these should 
furnish us with further information as to the part streptomycin is 
to play against tuberculosis. But, by its nature, tuberculosis pre- 
sents unusual difficulties as an experimental problem, and many 
months of painstaking work are needed to assess the value of such 
treatment. Tubercular meningitis, like pulmonary tuberculosis, has 
shown some response to streptomycin treatment ; but, again, success 
has been tempered by the results it has produced. Deafness, partial 
paralysis and blindness have followed in a number of cases; and 
when the streptomycin treatment is stopped the disease may again 
flare up. 

Meanwhile, the partial success of this early work with strepto- 
mycin has received considerable publicity in both Britain and 
America. Some has been in the form of carefully worded state- 
ments that would not raise false hopes ; too much has been sensa- 
tionalised into wildly optimistic promises that may never be fulfilled. 
At the present time, experimental work continues in the hope that 
streptomycin will eventually become the second antibiotic of out- 
standing importance. ‘To the normal healthy person the logic of this 
scientific approach is simple to accept. But to the patient suffering 
from a serious disease the slow progress of scientific experiment is 
less easily borne. Disease to the sufferer is the most important thing 
in life, and in new drugs like streptomycin he recognises something 
that may be the answer to his prayers. It is new, and its poten- 
tialities are unknown ; is it not possible that the drug will be effective 
in his own particular case? 

Today streptomycin is in the position that penicillin found itself 
in a year or two ago. It is known to be of value against a number of 
disease-producing germs; and its possibilities have not yet been 
finally determined. Burt the results obtained so far have created a 
demand for streptomycin that cannot immediately be met. And as 
more is found out about the drug it is possible that the demand will 
still increase. At present insufficient streptomycin is being produced 
in Britain to meet the needs of all these desperate people. To divert 
supplies from the little that is being used experimentally would be 
to prejudice the outcome of the work on the,success of which count- 
less lives may ultimately depend. Under such conditions only one 
solution remains to the person who is looking to streptomycin for 
his life ; that is to appeal to someone possessing supplies of the drug 
obtained, for example, from abroad. Recently such appeals have 
been increasing in number, and the drug has sometimes been flown 
specially from America. But the danger in its indiscriminate use is 
real, and the Medical Research Council has found it necessary to 
issue a warning to ensure that the toxicity of streptomycin is appre- 
ciated by those concerned. 

As research continues, other antibiotic drugs will undoubtedly be 
discovered with activity against disease-producing germs. And with 
each one we may face the human problem that is provided by sirepto- 
mycin now ; early indications of effectiveness must inevitably create 
a demand for the drug from patients who have no certain cure for 
their disease. But at the same time it is essential from the Jong- 
term point of view that controlled experiments should be carried 
out on such material as is available. It can never be easy to with- 
hold from a fellow human-being his opportunity of life. But there is 
sometimes no alternative. 
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THE ROAD ARMY 


By M. P. BIRLEY 

UCH has been heard during the past few weeks of transport 

difficulties and of impassable coads ; little of the men who in 
the last resort have to cope with these things. At 6.15 on the 
Sunday evening of the great gale, in a Morris 8, I left Chesterfield, 
jn Derbyshire, for Oxford. I finally arrived at 6 a.m. on Monday, 
having seen plenty of the difficulties and also been helped by the 
men who are out driving—some of them—every night and all night, 
and have been so throughout this apparent brief return of the Ice 
Age. The following remarks, therefore, are based not on any 
careful or prolonged observation of the lives of lorry-drivers, but 
merely on the haphazard experiences of one memcrable night. 

The first thing that strikes the lonely driver of a small car in 
such circumstances is the need for companionship. It was like 
being in a rather sticky place in the Army; one wanted now and 
again to find somebody to talk to, in order to reduce a little the 
sense of imminent catastrophe. After being brought to a standstil 
six times between Lichfield and Coventry—four times by water on 
the sparking-plugs and twice by fallen trees—and having found ail 
roads South from Coventry and Kenilworth blocked, I arrived by 
a happy chance at about II p.m. at a transport café on the edge of 
Coventry—an umaesthetic but most desirable haven of warmth, 
light, tea and conversation. The right note was struck at once— 
by an Irishman, of course. “No one can say,” he announced, 
“that we don’t live in stirring times. Just had the greatest war ‘n 
history ; then the worst winter in living memory; and now the 
biggest gale in creation.” This was a comforting way of looking 
at things ; for a moment we listened almost proudly to the dismal 
ululation outside, which was, from his point of view, simply con- 
firming our own peculiar superiority. Soon several drivers—their 
lorries mostly stuck on the London road—came round the fire ; 
and the situation was reviewed. 

It seems impertinent to offer generalisations about “lorry- 
drivers,” as though they were a peculiar class of men—a race apart 
from the cest of us, to be studied dispassionately from outside. My 
only excuse is the strong impression which these men gave of a 
certain solidarity and independence, which is found in few places 
now in peace-time. There was the same atmosphere, as among 
soldiers in action, of an emergency to be dealt with by emergency 
measures ; the realisation of difficulties which must be overcome by 
co-operation and without outside help; the cheerful damnation of 
anyone—in particular, senior officers or employers—who was com- 
fortably asleep, and the desire to ring them up and pull them out 
of bed too; and the readiness to help anyone else—for example, 
“civvies” like myself—who might be victims of the same circum- 
stances, just as a soldier would often spare a moment to give a 
wandering “civvy” a hand along the road with his family and 
his handcart of possessions. In fact, there was just that attitude 
which the Government is hoping to produce in the country as a 
whole. Only, as one Fred put it, “Trouble with this country ts 
that one half of it’s working against rhe other.” With him there 
seemed to be general agreement. 

Inefficiency was what disgusted Fred. “ You’d think,” he said, 
“with transport so important, they wouldn’t ruddy well allow the 
roads to get blocked. There’s other countries have it worse than 
this, and they don’t allow it.” Maybe Fred expected too much ; 
but what further moved him to a vigorous freedom of expression 
was the fact that there was no breakdown service in Coventry— 
none nearer than Birmingham one way, and Stony Stratford the 
other—Fred knew ; they all knew the really important facts—and 
at the moment all the official help they had was one copper (who 
had lost his hat; a point, I gathered, in his favour). And all he 
was doing was “ writing it down in his notebook.” There was little 
the poor man could do—true enough ; but for Fred he represented 
all officialdom and all administration, which had let him down by 
allowing the road to become blocked and providing no means of 
clearing it. This does not mean that the drivers were doing 
nothing. They were doing a lot. The position was that both 
parts of a dual carriage-way had been blocked by trees about a 
hundred yards apart ; and the lorries which had tied to get across 
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the grass centre between the two roads had become bogged. At 
that time none of the towing-ropes available had proved strong 
enough to pull away the trees oc tow out the lorries; and no one 
had a chain. Fred’s had been lent to some other truck. Another 
driver (a large Yorkshireman) was sure he had one somewhere, but 
“they” must have packed it into the middle of his load. 

By 2 o'clock, incidentally, they had cleared the road somehow. 
But the point was that their outlook, automatically and uncon- 
sciously, was matter-of-fact. Their politics were practical politics 
—a form of activity which seems almost to have disappeared since 
the war stopped. In all their conversation,*both on particular and 
on more general matters, they showed this attitude; the inde- 
pendent, “ use-your-loaf” attitude which characterises the war-time 
C.S.M. and the peace-time janker-wallah. If a boss knew what 
he was doing; if he gave practical orders, with a practical realisa- 
tion of the difficulties to be met; if he was prepared to stand by 
the man who worked well for him—for example, by providing a 
good representation in the police-court if a driver were summoned 
—then these drivers were nearly all the sort of man who would 
produce the best possible results by any means that came to hand. 
Of course, they would take any chance of profit that showed itself 
“on the side,” too. That is democracy—and, incidentally, private 
enterprise. One driver, snowed up in London, instead of leaving 
his lorry and going home or back to the firm, set himself up as his 
own haulage-contractor in the London area—and came back a week 
later £100 to the good. There were other stories like this ; in fact, 
the Yorkshireman went on telling them non-stop (including reminis- 
cences of driving in Germany) for two hours. 

There was the one about the man who had rung up his firm ‘n 
Northampton to say he couldn’t get through to Baslow. He was 
told to return; but half-an-hour later the police were ringing up 
his firm to complain that his empty truck was blocking a street— 
outside his home in Northampton. Bad luck, that. He was quire 
right—he knew it was impossible to reach Baslow—and by all the 
rules he should have had another few hours at home. There were 
men who had made immense sums by picking up junk and dropping 
it off at home when returning empty from a run. One had bought 
a truck-load of bicycles, abandoned by a camp-full of departing 
Americans, for 30s. This was not so good as it sounds ; for some 
reason, no clearer to him than to me, it was considered necessary 
to run over all these bicycles with a tractor before selling them, 
and then to go along slashing up their tyres. But he had a word 
with the tractor-driver first; and, anyway, even the cog-wheels 
brought him back his 30s. in the first two minutes of sales. 

These people dealt generally in big money, and no doubt some 
of what some of them carried had found its way to the black market. 
But their job is not like other men’s. It takes them all over the 
country at all hours under all conditions ; and the man who never 
stops to take a side-chance when it offers is also probably the one 
who fails to find a way round or through, when no book of instruc- 
tions or public road-service is going to do it for him. There was 
one such man—clearly a scrupulous type, and equally clearly lacking 
something of the initiative that most of them possessed—whom I 
heard ringing up the Coventry branch of his firm and explaining 
that he couldn’t travel any farther that night. He had plenty of 
excuse. His door had already blown off its hinges, and the top of 
his bonnet, having once blown up in his face, was now tied down 
with rope. But one felt that this would not have deterred most 
of them from going on; and that there was something uncomfort- 
able about the silence in which they listened to him on the ’phone, 
as though in some way he was letting them down. 

By 2 a.m. the sky had cleared ; trees were no longer crashing, 
and I took to the London road. After my halt in the café I found 
it most comforting to be hemmed in by the stream of lorries now 
travelling down the road they had cleared ; and after each unsuc- 
cessful attempt to cut across country to Ranbury it was almost 
with a sense of relief that I rejoined them again. In future I shall 
remember that on a main lorry-route there may be discomfort but 
never disaster. One is picked up and temporarily attached to an 
army which takes everything with it that is going the same way ; 
and if they can’t get through, at least one can endure failure in 
excellent company. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


NYONE who has had experience of public speaking or lecturing 
will agree with me that, whereas the limits of human under- 
standing are strictly confined, there are no limits set to human 
misunderstanding. The line of comprehension runs strict and narrow 
as a military canal ; the area of incomprehension possesses no outline 
at all, but fades beyond the horizon, having the immensity and the 
countless silly smiles of the Pacific ocean. For three-quarters of an 
hour one will have expounded in simple language and with becoming 
clarity the thesis, let us say, that the French romantic movement 
owed much to the romantic movements in England and Scotland by 
which it had been preceded. The audience, let us assume, is com- 
posed exclusively of men and women who would resent being told that 
they were wholly uneducated and quite incapable of using their 
minds, And yet, when one has finished speaking and the chairman 
calls upon the audience to put questions to the lecturer, one becomes 
aware that, by some curious process of transmutation, one’s words 
have assumed in the minds of one’s hearers totally different and 
unwanted shapes. There will be the man who, after a few tiresome 
and irrelevant remarks about Burns, will ask whether the lecturer 
does not agree that the Gitanjali of Rabindranath Tagore shows ‘n- 
fluences deriving from the Celtic school. There will be the woman 
who, adopting in her nervousness a tone of truculent suspicion, will 
enquire with scorn how it comes that the lecturer should never have 
read Madame de Stael’s book on Germany. It is of no use replying 
to such a question with the remark that Madame de Stael has nothing 
whatever to do with the theme of the lecture just delivered. The 
questioner, with increased truculence and suspicion, will carry the 
rest of the audience with her in having demonstrated that the lecturer 
is either deliberately concealing an important fact, or is else a man of 
no knowledge or qualifications, an unlettered impostor, not ignorant 
only, but in addition deceitful. 
* * * * 

A former colleague of mine in the House of Commons once in- 
formed me that it had become for him a physical torture to listen 
to speeches other than his own. I go further than this. If I find 
myself faced by a duli audience, it becomes an almost intolerable 
burden to hear the sound of my own voice. I sometimes resort to 
a device to test whether my audience is really such a moron as it 
looks. I introduce into my speech or lecture a passage regarding 
the tendency of human beings to use comforting phrases without 
examining the meaning or implications of the words they use. I 
then illustrate this remark by telling them a true story. The moment 
one says “ Now, I can tell you a story 10 illustrate my point,” their 
attention, which has been drooping, becomes alert; all audiences 
like stories. I then tell them how, at the time of the Hoare-Laval 
crisis, I received a letter from a constituent. “ Sir,” the letter ran, 
“cannot you persuade the Government that what the people of this 
country want is Collective Security, and that they will never stand 
for any European entanglements?” If the audience is amused by 
this story, then I decide that they are less stupid than I had 
imagined and my interest in my own lecture revives. But if, as 
frequently happens, they receive the story with expectant eyes and 
mouths half opened, indicating that there must be more to come, 
then I conclude my lecture as best I can, saddened by the dull 
weight of human incomprehension. 

* * * * 

I was reading this morning an interesting leaflet sent me by 
Mr. Tom Harrisson of Mass-Observation. The leaflet describes the 
results of a survey which had been conducted in order to ascertain 
how far the ordinary citizen understood the Government White 
Paper or, in its more popular garb, The Battle for Output. Mass- 
Observation began by asking people how they interpreted the deaw- 
ing on the cover. This drawing was designed for the Central Office 
f Information in order to impart a matey appearance to Cmd. 7046; 
to me it seems a Spirited and simple picture. Yet according to Mr 
Harrisson the purport of the design is not always understood by 
the ordinary < A working man approached the picture from 
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between the forces of the Left (coloured red) and the forces of the 
Right (coloured blue). A housewife in Kilburn decided that the 
picture was meant to represent a man trying to commit suicide 
by hanging, whereas an artisan when shown the design decided tha 
it symbolised a working man striving to do his work but eternally 
entangled in the meshes of red tape. It is not surprising therefore 
that if the popular cartoon upon the outside of The Battle for 
Output could lead to misunderstanding an even greater degree of 
incomprehension would follow as the pages were turned. Mr. 
Harrisson and his friends were anxious to discover how many of 
the words used in the text were understood by the ordinary citizen 
and how many were not. They thus selected a few typical specimeas 
and used them for what, I regret to say, Mr. Harrisson calls “ re- 
action-tests.” He found that the word “ flexible” was generally 
understood, as was also the word “ deprive.’ The word “ assess” 
however was often supposed to bear some relation to the word 
“assist.” Many people were confused by words such as “ulti- 
mately,” “ resources,” and “ subordinates.” The expression “ formu- 
late,” which to my ears is a simple if tiresome Civil Service word, 
was variously interpreted as meaning “speed up,” “ get together,” 
and “first to get going”; whereas the word “conception” was 
defined as “the Government’s personal point of view.” 
* + * * 

Having experimented with these reaction-tests in the shape of 
isolated words, Mass-Observation then proceeded to examine how 
far whole sentences could be understood. They took the sentence, 
“The gap between resources and requirements will in the end be 
closed by some of the requirements being left unsupplied.” I admit 
that this sensence is a pretty stiff example of officialese, but, when 
read the third time, its meaning is not in doubt. Yet Mass-Observa- 
tion discovered that few could understand it, many were infuriated 
by the long and tortuous words employed, whereas one citizen, 
when asked to interpret the phrase, plunged his hands into his hair 
and ejaculated “Oh, God!” Another sentence—not perhaps ia 
itself a gem of basic English—ran as follows: “The objectives 
of this paper embody the Government’s determination to put first 
things first.” This, as we may well believe, led to a whole crop of 
variant interpretations. “It probably means,” said one citizen, 
“that the Government want to run all industries instead of being 
run privately.” A labourer of the age of thirty, when confronted 
with this horrible sentence, remarked (and I shouid hesitate to say 
that he is wholly wrong), “It means soet of conscription.” Another 
labourer, a younger man, opined that the sentence meant, “ They 
are going to fetch things up to a standard of living what we were 
used to before the war.” When asked more precisely to define the 
meaning of the words “ objectives ” and “ embody ” people answered 
that the first signified “obstacles” and the second “enforce.” All 
of which leads one to suppose that when the Prime Minister stated 
on February 27th that the White Paper “is written in simple 
language and I am sure the bulk of the people can read it and under- 
stand it,” he was either speaking optimistically or else using the 
word “ bulk” in a specialised sense. 

* + + * 

Mr. Harrisson does not conclude from this that the public 11° 
unintelligent ; he concludes, and I think he is right, that there is a 
wide gap between the ordinary citizen’s powers of understanding and 
the language in which he 1s addressed. Many political speeches, he 
contends, are delivered in a language which is above people’s heads 
and is in fact a “ ritual survival” from an age in which electors were 
few and literate. Mr. Harrisson’s opinion coincides with that of 
Hitler, who always held that a demagogue should use very few expres- 
sions, but repeat them all the time until they became detached from 
their own meanings and echoed as cries and calls. All this becomes 
for one a salutary lesson. May it not be, perhaps, that when I get 
angry with audiences for misinterpreting my remarks, the fault lies, 
not with the audience, but with myself? Am I quite certain that 
neither in speech nor writing would I ever use words such as “ re- 
quirements being left unsupplied”? No, I am not quite certain. 
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MUSIC 


Tuts last week we have had two of the great masterpieces of the 
eighteenth century, Bach’s St. Matthew Passion and Mozart’s Magic 
Flute, the one dating from the beginning of the century and the 
other from the very end; so that the seventeenth century is still 
present in Bach and the nineteenth already budding in Mozart. 

The Bach Choir sang the Passion with Dr. Jacques and his 
orchestra on March 23rd. It was a good all-round performance 
without being in any way superlative. Eric Greene’s singing of the 
Narrator’s music is beautifully polished and a perfect expression of 
his conception of the music. But I feel sure that his conception 
is not right, and that he—in places grossly—over-dramatises the 
part, which is nearly all narrative and not lyrical, except where Bach 
makes it perfectly clear: and even then dramatic, almost stagy, 
diminuendo and fil di voce effects are quite out of place. Elsie 
Suddaby errs if anything on the other side- The arias are the 
lyrical expressions of the pious—and often painfully Pietistic—souls 
standing back from the story and meditating; and the intensely 
subjective and emotional quality of Lutheran piety demands corre- 
sponding warmth of voice. Kathleen Ferrier found exactly the 
right mood and manner. This specifically eighteenth-century and 
Lutheran quality of the arias—expressed, for example, in the 
frequent apostrophising of “my Jesus ” and such phrases as “ Jesu’s 
bosom ”—is in strong contrast with the nakedness of the Evangelist’s 
recitative and the solid mass of the choruses and chorals. Rococo 
ornamentation corresponds to the gushing emotion of the arias, 
and emotion of any kind should therefore be excluded in general 
from the recitative. The modern organ is, I feel, completely out 
of place in the Passion, no less and no more than a grand pianoforte 
would be for the continuo. Whenever it enters, the lines are 
blurred, the voices inaudible (the narration of the rending of the 
veil of the temple was a case in point) and a purely modern, 
emotional “effect ” is introduced. 

The Magic Flute is a much happier preduction at Covent Garden 
than Carmen or Manon. It is a fantastic work (which always suits 
the English and found beautiful expression in Oliver Messel’s sets, 
though his dresses sometimes overreached themselves) and demands 
no great sense of style. Every generation interprets the story 
differently. The Masonic mumbo-jumbo, the priggish talk of 
Virtues with Capital Letters and the general atmosphere of what 
was later to be called Higher Thought, leaves me personally quite 
cold, and only Mozart’s music could persuade me ro sit through a 
pantomime with a moral. The choruses and what might be called 
the semi-choruses—the Three Ladies, the Three Boys and the Two 
Armed Men—were all excellent. Kemneth Neate made a good 
Pamino, though he seemed to flag a little towards the end, and Victoria 
Sladen a passable, though rather colourless, Pamina ; Oscar Natzka 





was not nearly portentous or big-voiced enough as Sarastro, and 
failed to impress even with Oliver Messel’s vestments. Audrey 
Bowman managed the Queen of the Night’s music, but seemed too 
“soon us vocally as well as geographically. Graham Clifford gave 
tee no a broad Irish bregue, not in itself a bad idea 
kaneder may easily have played the parr with a Tyrolese of 
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but his voice was a little too reminiscent of the 
MArTIN COOPER 


arian accent), 
pantomime. 


THE CINEMA 

Harbour’ (Warner).——“** The 
and “Seven Were Saved.’’ (Plaza). 
on Harbour is, as far as I know, the first attempt to put a 
novel on the screen, The novel is Newhaven-Dieppe, and 
1 signalman who, from his harbour-box, is the sole witness 
a murder, and for a time the sole beneficiary, for a suitcase contain- 
ing notes to a vast value falls into his hands. Circumstances and his 
own character combine to lead him into a series of actions by which 
he hopes to keep both conscience and money. But the murderer 
returns to seek the suitcase, and in due course is murdered by the 
signalman, who, too late, turns honest and gives himself up to the 
police, All this is typical Simenon technique, and at first glance his 
work would seem to be ideal for a screen-thriller. But in fact it is 
hot so easy, because the main point of nearly all Simenon’s work i 
th of fate into two aspects—one the adventitious ond 


“ Temptation Trouble with 


Women ”’ 
Te mptati 
Simenon 
is about 
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the division 
exterior, the other predestined and implicit in the make-up of his 
characters. This, in a superficial writer, which, with all respect, 
Simenon is, causes a pleasing confusion of sentiments in the reader 


This confusion, however, cannot so easily be effected through the 
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more brutal impact of sight and sound ; the director is almost certain 
to be forced to the outside of the story, and the subjective element 
strays or disappears. 

In this case Lance Comfort has made a brave effort to strike a 
balance, but he has bad to fall back on the now threadbare technique 
of the spoken thought, with results that are irritating rather than 
effective. Temptation Harbour falls between two stools, and is not, 
perhaps, helped by the transference of the location from France to 
Engl: an England, too, which, with the exception of the harbour 
scenes, smacks a little too much of the studio. Nevertheless, it would 
be unfair to dismiss the film as a failure. It has some dramatic and 
exciting moments—particularly the scenes of the beach-hut and of 
the burglary of the signalman’s home. There is, too, some admirable 
acting by Roberr Newton (in a part much in contrast with Odd Man 
Out), Will'am Hartnell, Margaret Barton (a new and entrancing 
actress) and Simone Simon. The last-named speaks English with a 
total unawareness of colloquial inflexions ; this is at times effective, 
but in moments of tension it causes most of her remarks to bear little 
relation to the matters with which they deal. Bur she looks pretty 
and has a subtle sense of movement. 

* * 7 * 





Despite the fact that one grieves to see a fine actor like Ray Milland 
wasted on trivialities, The Trouble with Women is a slick and divert- 
ing bit of nonsense about a misogynous professor of psychology who 
is placed in a succession of embarrassing positions by an unscrupu- 
lous female reporter (Teresa Wright) whem—how did you guess?— 
he marries in the end. The humour ranges from crude farce to a 
touch of satire. There is one magnificent sequence involving a gum- 
chewing fan-dancer, which almost reminds one of the sacrilegious 
approach to American show business seen, all too rarely, in such films 
as Nothing Sacred. The Trouble with Women whiles away the tim 
in a pleasant enough manner, and that cannot be said of its support- 
ing film, Seven Were Saved, which is the American “B” picture at 
its worst. It is all about a collection of demented puppets in a 
rubber dinghy, and it takes all of an hour to get them rescued, a; 
if anybody cared. Even the sharks cannot do more than take a brief 
and almost reluctant nibble at one of them. Later on the heroine 
extem a wonderfully literary prayer, and a chap in hospital 
has a premonition which gets him out of bed, into a flying boat, out 
of the flying boat by parachute into the sea and into a lifeboat, and— 
cheer up!—when he gets to that stage the film is nearly over. 

* * * * 

There is a Min stry of Health trailer going the rounds which has 

~~ enormous meri f brevity (some 60 seconds) and humour. It 

s Richard Massi ngham in a paroxysm of sneezing, and in so 
doing my Ber impels laughter and provides a salutary reminder regard- 
ing the use of your pocket handkerchief. Massingham’s particular 
brand of humour, and his sense of timing, prove him the unrivalled 
maestro of the film-flash, which is, by the way, a reasonable method 
ge-plugg.ng if, is really well done. 

Bast. WRIGHT. 
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ART 

WHat Hiroshima was to the political structure of society the advent 
f Cubism was to painting. Never was demolition on such a scale 
achieved by so few in so short a time. An aesthetic developed 
through eight centuries and more was finally terminated in the span 
of a decade ; now, thirty years afterwards, % have scarcely 
cleared the débris sufficiently to start rebuilding. Yet, faced with 
the representative exhibition of Cubist work which Mr. Mesens has 
the London Gallery, one may well feel at first 
ire faintly dowdy and rather dull. Dull they 
but as the successive stages pass before one 
for the collection is arrange od chronologically), as the animation of 
the surface becomes more fevered, until the cold culmination of 
abstract classicism is reached, one may neverthelsss recapture some 
of the intellectual excitement of the period, and sense the astonish- 
ing courage of the explorers. The empirical basis of their work 
inevitably meant that much of it would be of historical interest 
only, but pictures like Pi Buste de Femme (No. 6) will 
always have power to move us. Indeed, the exhibition emphasises 
nd utter supremacy of Picasso over his 

His was the destruction, and his the liberation. 

* * oe * 
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the Cubist revolution not occurred. The more assured is Jankel 
Adler, whose absolute mastery over his medium may be seen in 
a series of small tempera studies for Kafka’s works, on view at 
Messrs. Gimpel Fils. The sense of trembling on the brink cf 
blinding, searing knowledge, which dissolves as one touches it, is 
not, perhap, to be conveyed in paint, yet the bejewelled implica- 
tions of these little works are not dissimilar to Kafka’s proliferation 
of detail, which only serves to enmesh one yet deeper in a web of 
uneasy disquiet. Whatever kind of Kafka they are, they are certainly 
very good Adler. He has much in common with Klee, with whom 
he shares a delicate sense of humour, a superb control of technique 
and an unassuming reticence and modesty. If for no other reason, 
these qualities distinguish his work from the more strident pro- 
ductions of contemporary Paris, the sophisticated cuisine of which 
they more than equal. Of the other pictures, one or two of the 
drawings and some of the still lifes in tempera oil show Adler, I 
think, at his best. 
* * . * 

Ithell Colquhoun, at the Mayor Gallery, is a painter who has 
evolved an entirely personal morphology of an abstract-Surrealist 
brand. The three pictures she shows which relate more directly 
to objective reality suggest it is just as well. They are as weak as 
a work like Gorgan is strong. Within the bounds of her careful 
technique, encrusted with the branching ramifications of miniature 
mountain ranges of paint and decorated with the pungent acidity 
of her colour, Miss Colquhoun’s ectoplasmic visions are successful 


and disturbing. 
* . : * 
At the Anglo-French Art Centre M. Jules Cavailles adds little to 
Matisse, but echoes some of his lyric colour progressions with sensi- 
bility. At the Beaux Arts Gallery some little Steer water-colours, 


breathed on to the paper, are as delicate as butterflies’ wings. 
M. H. MIDDLETON. 


SEA SHELLS 
(Edwardian Piece) 


CLEARLY, as in the cameo pinned at her throat 
below the whale-boned collar of lace, 

I see her now with myself, a child, 

intent on our curious, dumb pursuit, 

our two heads bent 

under her boater and my sailor hat— 

twin marguerites. 


And I, sedate and trim, 

in kilted suit of serge 

and buttoned boots, 

dented the loose shingle 

in smooth dimples of mottled stones, 
soon to be erased by the incoming tide. 


Here on the beach our bodies nestled, 

and through our unequal fingers trickled 

the sea-spurned loot of foreign shores— 

drift of centuries, multi-coloured 

as the shades in her opal ring 

(which shouldered the pebbles like a prideful pigeon 
jostling a rout of sparrows). 


For a child’s delight her fingers probed 

this treasury of infinitesimal shells, 

sifting them delicately from the finest shingle 
as a poet dredges the mind for dreams, 

or a mother her memory for rhymes. 


So found we in each exquisite shell 

beauty, that kings have sought in vain, 

known to the mother, the poet and the child; 
while our content grew in each other, 

in the comfort of sea-borne silence, 

and marvels of almost invisible creation, 
revealed in the intimate shade 

of a boater and a sailor hat, 

eternally engraved 

on the shelving, shifting beaches of memory. 


J. Teuton Woops. 
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ON THE AIR 


It is, thank heaven, no part of my business to express any opinion 
on the content of the talks which Mr. Attlee and Mr. Eden gaye 
last week. I am concerned with them merely as broadcasters, and 
as broadcasters I thought them curiously similar—competent but 
undistinguished. Neither showed any tendency to rant, for which 
we must be duly thankful ; both were quiet, sober, reasonable and 
clear. They reduced their arguments to common terms, and theie 
language was that of plain, level-headed business-men. But they 
failed to achieve real intimacy ; there was no distinction of phrase, 
no colour, no warmth, nothing to inspire the listener. Cleacly they 
do not possess the mysterious, indefinable gift which we know as 
the microphone manner. 

* * * * 

Nevill Coghill’s version of The Canterbury Tales, which came 
to an end last week, is one of the best things the Third Programme 
has given us. The Reve’s Tale, which concluded the series, was 
excellently done, and the use of dialect to differentiate character 
was an admirable stroke, in my opinion completely successful, 
Stephen Potter, the producer, Robert Mawdesley, the ceader, and 
James McKechnie as the Reve must share with Mr. Coghill the 
honours of a worthy conclusion to a memorable series. These 
programmes would be well worth reviving at a later date. 

* * . * 

Owing to its clashing with Mr. Anthony Eden, I heard only the 
latter half of Vernon Watkins’s Ballad of the Mari Lwyd. But I 
heard enough to make it clear that this poem, based on the old 
Welsh Christmas custom of the Mari Lwyd, is an impressive piece 
of work, with a distinctive and evocative quality about it. I hope 
there will be another opportunity to hear it in full. 

* * * 7 

Evelyn Waugh’s play, A Handful of Dust, succeeded admirably 
in conveying the atmosphere of aimless frustration which char- 
acterised the 1920’s. In the adaptation by Denis Constanduros it 
was also good radio. The dialogue was terse and telling ; the suc- 
cession of short, quickly-changing scenes—some of them only a line 
or two long—produced a restless effect which accorded well with 
the dramatist’s argument ; and, most important of all, the play had 
something vital to say. Felix Felton’s production had the smooth 
competence which we have learned to expect in his work. He had 
the support of an excellent cast, of whom I thought Leslie Banks, 
Hugh Burden and Belle Chrystall particularly effective. 

* * : * 


Floods, a short topical feature inserted into the Light Programme 
on Thursday, brought together some vivid descriptions by B.B.C. 
observers of the devastation caused by the floods in the Fen country 
and of the heroic fight waged by the inhabitants, the Army, the 
R.A.F, and German prisoners against the catastrophe. It was a 
thing that needed doing, and it was well done. The only criticism 
I have to offer is that an insufficiency of background information 
was provided. The detail was excellently presented, but the overall 
picture did not emerge. We saw the trees clearly enough ; the wood 
remained unrealised. 

* * * * 

Rayner Heppenstall’s Professional Portrait of a ballerina, founded 
on the career and personality of Margot* Fonteyn, gave us a 
fascinating picture of that curiously unreal, multilingual world in- 
habited by coryphées and balletomanes. But it did not seem to me to 
stick closely enough to its theme. The years of grinding tutelage 
and the severe self-discipline which go to the making of a ballerina 
were, I thought, rather glossed over; while the synopsis of Swan 
Lake and the recorded interviews with Frederick Ashton and Robert 
Helpmann, interesting though they were in themselves, seemed 10 
me irrelevant. It was a portrait of the ballet rather than of a 
ballerina ; but it was a most enjoyable programme. 

7 * * * 


Incautiously switching on ten minutes early for the 9 p.m. news on 
Saturday, I encountered the last item of Music Hall, which happened 
to be Jimmy James. Perhaps it was one of his off-nights, but rarely 
have I heard anything more laboriously unfunny ; and—much worse 
—he committed the unforgivable sin for a broadcaster of playing 
to the studio audience, whose eager bursts of sycophantic laughter 
were dominated by a shrill woman apparently on the verge of 
hysterics. I do not know whether the B.B.C. follow the traditional 
music-hall practice of keeping the best—or what is reputed to be 
the best—auntil last; if so I am happy to have missed the remainder 
of the programme. L. C. Liovp. 
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LETTERS TO 
THE NURSING CRISIS 


Sir,—I should like to make a few comments on the article, The Nursing 
Crisis, in your issue of March 14th. I have been intimately connected 
with the nursing profession for a great many years, and I find Dr. 
Somerville Hastings’ remarks contradictory and not very illuminating. 
The curriculum in preliminary training schools consists of: (a) Instruction 
in elementary anatomy and physiology, the aim being to present it 
simply and with regard to its practical application. (b) Hygiene— 
instruction in the principles of personal health and the measures taken 
to safeguard the health of the community, ventilation, drainage schemes, 
water supplies, cleanliness of milk, prevention of infection, &c. (c) Dietetics 
and cookery. (d) Practical nursing to prepare the student nurse for her 
work in the wards. Dr. Somerville Hastings speaks of these subjects as 
“academic jargon” and “ pseudo-science,” “none of which has the 
remotest connection with nursing the sick.” Surely it is quite cbvious that 
these subjects, properly taught, are most intimately connected with nursing 
the sick and with much of the work in the health services that many 
nurses undertake after training. In another paragraph he states that 
the nurse must be regarded “more as a colleague and less as a servant 
of the doctor.” It is difficult to work as a colleague if one does not 
speak the same professional language. To relieve the strain on the 
student nurse Dr. Somerville Hastings suggests that she should be 
treated like any other student—with plenty of holidays and a limited time 
each day in the wards, with opportunities for lectures, classes and so on. 
Apart from the impracticability of this, unless the wards were staffed by 
trained nurses to care for the patients, one cannot imagine any .arrange- 
ment less likely to please either patients or student nurses, The joy 
of nursing is the establishment of a close relationship between patient 
and nurse, and patients, when they are ill and dependent upon others, 
dislike above all things constant changes of personnel. 

I do not agree that the low remuneration of the student nurse is a 
reason for the present shortage of nurses. I do not think that £55 to 
£75 per year with full board and lodging in comfortable nurses’ homes, 
daily hot baths, medical and dental attention, uniform and laundry and 
professional training is an unfair deal. In, fact, I think that the living 
conditions of student nurses are probably better than those of any other 
students in the country. They seem to be equally good in most types 
of hospitals, not only the large training schools. and the £55 to £75 
is really pocket money. The emoluments of a resident sister, too, are 
excellent 


In conclusion, I should like to suggest a few constructive points which 
might help matters. (a) Reorganise the domestic services in the wards. 
No wonder the wastage in the nursing profession is forty per cent. or 
more when would-be nurses are prevented from nursing by having to 
do so much domestic work. Things are improving a little in this respect, 
but if more domestic help could be obtained, girls would not become 
so tired and discouraged. It is a vicious circle to be demanding more 
nurses and then to put them to do the work of domestic staff. 
b) Provide compulsory post-graduate courses for sisters in training 
schools. The more devoted the sister to her work the more limited in 
outlook she is bound to become unless she can get away from it at 
intervals. Such refresher courses would react beneficially upon sisters, 
student nurses and patients alike. (c) “ Bridging the gap” is always 
difficult—to fill in the time from sixteen to eighteen years of age. Almost 
any kind of work other than nursing is useful, and the wider the ex- 
perience of a girl who eventually becomes a nurse, the more help she can 
be to patients in their troubles. (d) The training of the student nurse 
in the wards should be strict, and she should be imbued with a high 
sense of duty and self-discipline in the interests of her patients. The 
girls who take up nursing are prepared for this, and provided the 
discipline is reasonable and just they can take it, and, in fact, appreciate 
it. Nurses have themselves told me they have given up other more 
remunerative work because it is too easy. In contrast to their exacting 
work when on duty, they should have every opportunity for relaxation 
and freedom when off duty. (e) The governing bodies of many hospitals 
should make better arrangements for the nurses’ lectures and study 
periods. There are many schemes on trial at the moment, the relative 
value of which it is not possible to appraise in this letter —Yours truly, 

Guv’s Hospital Nursing School. Hitpa M. GRATTON 


(Sister Tutor). 


Ste,—Reading Dr. Somerville Hastings’ article on The Nursing Crisis 
I was struck by the understarding with which the situation was viewed. 
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According to Dr. Hastings the main problem is to recruit more nurses. 
Surely a great deal could be done with the 40 or 50 per cent. who never 
finish training. Why do they leave? During the last two years as a 
State Registered nurse I have seen many girls commence training, and 
throw it up before the beginning of their third year. The smaller 
percentage are those who leave during their second year to marry and 
start homes. The majority are those leaving in their probationary year, 
and may be divided into two groups. Some have had their enthusiasm 
damped, and finally their spirits broken, by ward sisters of the old 
school, who seem determined to push modern girls into the narrow 
mould they themselves were compressed into twenty or thirty years ago. 
But these are not all. Many commence training with an enthusiasm and 
ardour not so easily quenched. They survive the rigours of a pro’s life, 
only to leave when that year is up, disgusted by the lack of consideration 
shown not to themselves but to newly qualified nurses. They will not 
slave for four or five years, to be paid (as I am) less than the impudent 
pantry-maid who throws down the meals to them at table. They are not 
going to toil and study to be treated as doormats and with complete lack 
of consideration by those in authority. 

These first-year nurses say, “I wouldn’t stand for it. Go on strike.” 
They are blind to the fact that in those five years the trained nurse 
has learnt a duty to her patients, which will not let her go on strike and 
neglect them, no matter how much she feels jit will influence those in 
authority towards improving her status. I have said nothing of domestic- 
staff shortage, in many places even more acute than the shortage of 
nursing staff, and adding immeasurably to the burden of the nurses. 
Pages could be written on the reasons why nurses leave during their 
training : why State Registered Nurses, sickened during five years’ hard 
work, at the end of that time make haste to shake the dust of hospitals 
off their feet, and turn to private nursing, where they receive more pay 
and can claim a higher status.—Yours faithfully, 

EcizaBetH F. TEMPLE. 


THE COLOUR BAR 


Sir,—A correspondent 6,000 miles away is at a disadvantage ; but I hope 
you will let me reply to Pat Sloan on South Africa and U.N.O. in your 
issue of January 31st. Your correspondent accuses me of justifying the 
colour bar, whereas I said expressly that I opposed it as the paper with 
which I am assdciated, The Forum, has consistently done. My point 
was that we can only advance step by step and by a practical idealism 
that is based on experience of this country and the state of public 
opinion. We have a public opinion to convert that has grown up under 
pioneering conditions, but that in practice is often much better than 
the political theorist supposes. Thus, economically the Indians are so 
well off here that they refuse to go back to India; and politically rights 
are being offered them that are an advance on previous conditions. The 
point is that we must keep advancing, but if we go too fast a reaction 
is provoked. This deference to gradual growth was the Roman method 
and is, in the main, the British method. 

In education we have been advancing. A far greater proportion of 
Indians receive higher education here than in India, and the number of 
Bantu students at the Universities of Cape Town and Johannesburg is 
steadily growing. The Government grant for non-European education 
has risen steadily every year, and the last Budget shows a substantial 
increase. But those outside the Union must try to understand the 
geographical difficulties in this land of open spaces, the economic problems 
of a small white community catering for a non-European population 
four times as numerous, and the fact that the primitive element I 
referred to needs generations before, as a mass, it can become civilised 
It is no use your correspondent comparing the acts of savagery I men- 
tioned with conditions in England. If he lived in the countryside here, 
a hundred miles from the nearest civilised man, he would scon realise 
the difference. Again I say we must not go in for racial generalisations— 
my book The Stranger at the Gate preached that gospel—but we must 
face realities and understand that right theories may be spoiled by being 
wrongly timed.—Yours, &c., T. J. Haaruorr. 

University of the Witwatersrand. 


MAGISTERIAL REFORM 


Sir.—There are many shades of opinion on this matter, and not all 
will agree with Mr. Howard Price. In choosing new magistrates intelli- 
gence and a judicial attitude are not the only points to be considered. 
A magistrate’s business must be such that he has time to attend to his 
duties and can on occasion be available at short notice. This rules out 
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a large part of the population, particularly the younger men and women. 
Further, a man must have some urge for public duty, and must not 
be unduly embarrassed when in the limelight. Such people are only a 
small part of the community, and they are to be found largely among 
those who are interested in local-government matters. 


It seems to follow that possible magistrates are likely to have fairly 
definite political affiliations. Their appointment may sometimes seem 
to have political reasons, whereas it merely indicates that they have been 
chosen from a number of men of proved public spirit whose avocations 
allow a certain amount of time being devoted to additional public service. 
Once appointed, these men who have taken on responsibilities which 
would be abhorrent to nine-tenths of their neighbours must preserve 
and extend their interest in a job which can be at some times absorbing 
and at others intensely boring. This interest will not, I am convinced, 
be maintained if stipendiary chairmen are appointed. Under such chair- 
manship the amateur J.P. would tend to become an ornament without 
responsibility, and there would be fewer suitable men willing to give their 
time to what is under present conditions an important function.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, H. MAURICE PALMER. 

Glenville, 36 Church Road, Roby, near Liverpool. 


THE TOURIST IN BRITAIN 


Sir.—In your issue of March 14th, Professor D. W. Brogan puts forward 
views on “tourism” which are, I think, a little misleading in certain 
aspects of the question, although sound criticism of certain important 
points are more than justified. Britain is likely to, and almost certainly 
will, attract a large number of tourists this year, despite the handicaps 
of austerity and petty “ bugbears,” which Professor Brogan so pains- 
takingly propounds. It is not with the idea of wallowing in the lap of 
luxury that many potential tourists view their impending visit to this 
country. To the contrary. They are all aware that restrictions and 
inconveniences do exist, but are nevertheless undeterred in their intention 
to see Britain as it really is today. It would be possible, no doubt, to 
grant certain concessions to visitors so that a good impression of this 
country might be gained. But I do feel that any tourist, whatever his 
nationality, would instantly rebuke any such plan whereby the guest was 
living better than his hosts, the British people. The American Press has 
given its readers a pretty shrewd idea of conditions in Britain today. 
America has sent us aid. If Americans visiting this country were to see 
prosperity in Britain with the people living on the fat of the land, the 
impression they might give on their return to the United States might 
not altogether be in the best interests of Anglo-American friendship. It 
would be a great mistake in policy to camouflage auster ty as luxury, for 
it would almost certainly cause disappointment on one side and embarrass- 
ment on the other.—Yours, &c., Donato A. Scott-REID. 


29 Argyll Road, Kensington, W. 8. 


A GLEAM IN THE BLACK-OUT 


Sir.—The attached letter from a German scholar to whom parcels of 
food have been sent from this country may be worth quotation in view 
of the spirit that pervades it.—Yours faithfully, M. H. V. 

“T have been very rejoiced of your letter of February 3rd. I would like 
to know whether in Germany many people would have thought to send 
parcels to Poles or Russians suffering want, if we would have won the 
war. I suppose there would have been very few. And even if sometimes 
we have to suffer from any mistakes your administration in Germany is 
making. We have to think not only of the mistakes we selves have made, 
but also of the help we however get from many Christian people in 
America, in England and even in Hollandia and in Scandinavia. 

“You complain of your people not have learnt anything. But I am 
afraid of our own people having learnt even less. I’m sure indeed, that 
almost all Germans are through for ever with Nazism and war, but our 
people seem to be not able to find a new and better way instead of the 
wrong way in which we have gone in our ruin. So bitterness and 
despair are enlarging more and more upon our people, and they act 
against each other like beasts of prey instead of helping each other as 
well as possible. You mention the proverb ‘ Man’s disaster is God’s 
opportunity.” But need does not only teach praying but it teaches also 
swearing. Therefore I am in sorrow on account of the souls of our 
people even more than of the need of food, clothing, coal(?), habitation 
and all the other things man needs for life. 

“There are of course exceptions. Also in Germany there are people 
who know Jesus Christ has delivered us and that through him we have 
become members of a community in which not the law of hate and 
retaliation but the law of charity and of forgiveness is prevailing. And 
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all what you and other Christian people in England and elsewhere are 
doing for us strengthens in us this faith helping us to not being desperate, 
even if the need seems to be entirely hopeless. But I ask you not to 
understand my thanks as an asking for further material help. I know 
your having very small rations also in England. And if you want to 
offer however there are many people in Germany suffering want much 
more than my family and I. For my family is living in the country, and 
even if we have not agriculture, we have a garden from which we have 
got some vegetables and potatoes. It is very little for a great house- 
keeping, but it is more however than people have in the towns. 

“TI am separated of my family now. I got work at the ‘Chancery of 
the Evang. Church in Germany’ in Schwab-Gmiind. This is a little 
town in Southern-Germany (U.S. zone). I am living in a small room 
and eating in a restaurant as well as possible. I am not sure if it will be 
possible to get a lodging here for my family. At all events it will take 
a very long time. But I hope, sometimes I shall get opportunity to pay 
@ visit to my family or my wife can take a: trip to me.” 


A CONFUSED PROGRAMME? 


Sir,—The first paragraph in your News of the Week for March 21st 

referred to “the cloudy aspirations and confused programme of the 

Conservatives” in June, 1945. Mr. Churchill in a broadcast that 

month summarised his aims as “food, work, houses, for the people.” 

To me those aims do not seem cloudy or confused.—I am, Sir, Yours 

truly, B. B. CRICHTON-MILLER. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill., 


Sir,—News of the Week for March 21st opines that the Government 
may be in the fourth form in the school for economic planning, but the 
Opposition remains in the third. Having regard to the melancholy 
history of the past few months your judgement must be based on facts 
unknown to the general public; no other conclusion is possible. On 
the known facts it seems inconceivable that any Government with such 
a record of abysmal failure in nearly every facet of its activities could 
be placed in any form except the lowest. The only tonic these master 
physicians have been able to give a wearied nation is one crisis after 
another, the only pill a series of savage repressions, the only light relief 
the flatulent murmurs round Dr. Dalton’s heart. The proper place for 
these quack physicians, these master planners, is not, I suggest, the fourth 
or even the third forms, but the infants’ school, there to learn the 
alphabet of their job.—Your faithfully, W. H. Davis. 
Holly Mount, Brading, 1.W. 


AN IMPERIAL WAR MEMORIAL 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson made an admirable suggestion for an Imperial 
War Memorial in your issue of March 14th. All over Britain now people 
in villages and towns are planning some form of memorial to those who 
have fallen in the last war. Let us all combine on the lines suggested 
by Mr. Nicolson for one memorial—a garden of remembrance in the 
heart of London under the shade of St. Paul’s—Yours faithfully. 

The Litthe Manor, Hawkhurst, Kent. G. O. DE R. CHANNER. 


Sir,—In his Marginal Comment of March 14th Mr. Harold Nicolson 


revived the question of the proper display of* the beauties of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. He calls on the Minister of Town and Country Planning 
to prepare, if he is not already doing so, a setting worthy of “ orfe of the 
greatest buildings ever designed by the mind of man.” He thinks of 
a vast lawn, of the gracious quality that only our climate can produce, 
to occupy the area round St. Paul’s now so largely encumbered by the 
ruins of the war. Is so ambitious a project really necessary? To me the 
most splendid possible view of St. Paul’s is that from the Middlesex end 
of the Thames bridges. I do not see that it could be excelled by any 
opening up, at whatever expense, of the precincts of the Cathedral. 
There used to be another view of impressive splendour. I mean that 
obtained by way of Ivy Lane as you come from Holborn, when the 
whole majestic building, burst suddenly on you from the ground right 
up to the top of the Golden Cross. The extreme narrowness of Ivy 
Lane enhanced greatly the view as you emerged at the St. Paul’s end 
of it—I am, &c., HARMSWORTH. 
13 Hyde Park Gardens, W. 2. 


OUT OF DATE? 


“Luxury.” A hateful word.—yYours truly, 
STANLEY REED. 


Sir,—1947. 
House of Commons. 
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Sir,—In his recent article, Mr. R. S. Jenkinson did excellent service in 
a worthy cause. Before and after the rise of Mussolini, I made frequent 
prolonged visits to Tuscany, staying on occasion at the home of a 
descendant of the famous Medici, and can attest to the sympathetic 
attitude towards Britain of the culture of the province, notwithstanding 
the iegacy of “ Perfidious Albion,” contracted through Lord Palmerston s 
arbitrary conduct. The truth is that the individual Briton gave, in 
general, a good impression. His Puritan narrowness, his quiet 
undemonstrative strength of character, his rugged individualism, his 
mastery of circumstance struck an answering chord in the Latin 
temperament. Moreover, there remained memories of British help to 
the trinity of Mazzini, Cavour and Garibaldi. 

The fault of the pre-war period was laid on the shoulders of the 
amiable aged politicians then in power, who refused to control the 
Syndicalisti at the moment arrogantly active; thus paving the way for 
the Fascisti. I was personally witness to a mild riot in Bologna in the 
late summer of ’22.° But all along the estate-owners, with their dignified 
gentleness and courteous patrician-like character, remained solidly pro- 
British ; yet in the rough-and-tumble of town strife what purpose could 
they achieve? It is easy to blame in the after-events not foreseen in the 
initial stages. The common notion of the Italian as demonstrative 
without reliability, loud-spoken without stability, could never be held 
of these upright Tuscan families. There are many untold tales of 
heroic anti-Fascists that will never be revealed. ©, that we may still 
boast of retaining those very qualities—a sturdy individualism with just 
that social sense of justice and charity to relieve our own people from 
an economic hardship whilst preserving the land from a soulless State 
machine !—Yours, O. CHANNON COLLINGE. 

St. Kew, Bodmin. 


“THE GUARDIAN” AND MR. CHURCHILL 


Si.—As an old Manchester man and a respecter of the tradition of 
the famous Manchester Guardian, I am amazed, as is Janus, at the 
recent almost vicious and unfair attack on Mr. Churchill. Such a 
vitriolic attack occurred at the last election—commented on at the time 
by Janus. Now it is repeated. Are they, I wonder, the reflection of 
a personal psychological bias of a particular writer or the considered 
attitude of a once-great paper? How C. P. Scott—with whom comment 
was akways fair as well as free—would have hated it!—Yours faithfully, 
Marden House, East Harting, Petersfield. J. Hurst Hayes. 


A PARCEL OF BOOKS 


Sir—The letter of Mr. M. P. Buxton in your last issue is timely. There 
can be no greater service to university professors in Germany than to 
supply them with some of the more important books that have been 
published in this country since the outbreak of war. In the field of 
English literature, for instance, there have been books of major importance 
by such scholars as Sir E. K. Chambers, de Selincourt, Dover Wilson, 
Greg, Nichol Smith, Sutherland, Tillotson, Tillyard and Basil Willey. 
It is still littl known that three weeks ago ordinary book-post to the 
British and American zones was reinstated. We have had long to wait 
for this permission, but full advantage should now be taken of it.— 
Yours faithfully, F. E. HuTCHINSON. 
All Souls College, Oxford. 


THUMBS DOWN OR UP? 


Sir,—I am afraid Janus is wrong. Thumbs down meant death. The 
alternative was Pollice conpresso favor indicabatur, j.ec. approval (of the 
defeated gladiator) was shown by squeezing the thumb in the fist. This 
we have translated into “Thumbs up” and, if Janus will try it, I 
fancy he will find his thumb generally points upward.—Yours faithfully, 
Sexey’s Hospital, Bruton, Somerset. I. H. ALDERSON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


“Ems have collapsed in the Christchurch meadows and the, Botanic 
Gardens are a lake.” Such a particular lament is a commonplace: wind 
and flood co-operated in ruin over most of the island. No place is 
under more general threat than the Fens. The lower (and most lovely) 
reaches run sluggishly through very low-lying land ; and as soon as the 
no-longer “uxorious” river (in Horace’s description of the Great 
Flood) tops its banks the rich farmland becomes a mere of indefinite 
proportions. How moving the spectacle is! It made even Jean Ingelow 
into a notable poet. 

So farre, so fast the eygre drave, 

The heart had hardly time to beat, 
Before a shallow, seething wave 
Sobbed in the grasses at our feet. 

The feet had hardly time to flee 

Before it brake against the knee 

And all the world was in the sea. 
Dwellers and producers about the lower Ouse (which can hardly escapé 
even after it reaches the Wash) are at the mercy of the upper Ouse, and 
for many years there was an unceasing sense of hostility on the part of 
the victims against their upper masters. It is a strange country. How 
difficult to imagine that it was once in part a great forest, and the 
habitation of wolf and hippopotamus and bos primigenius and many 
another wild beast! 


An Old Giant 


At the time when the gales toppled over the elms I happened to saw 
through an elm that had fallen years earlier. The diameter of the trunk 
was about two feet six inches and the annual rings were so clearly 
defined that I was persuaded to count them. The age proved to be as 
nearly as possible 140 years; and I should take that to be about the 
average limit of age for the species, though of course there are many 
trees of exceptional longevity. One relic in Richmond Park must be 
more than double that age. Roads, I think, are particularly vulnerable 
because the shallow roots of flanking elms are liable to be cut in making 
the road, though this also tends to make the tree fall away from the 
less prehensile roots. 


More Trees 


On the subject of trees a wise petition to U.N.O. has recently been 
acknowledged ; and is to be discussed at their summer meeting by “the 
Men of the Trees.” It runs thus: “ That, realising in face of the present 
world famine the dependence of Man on trees and forests, and, seeing 
the forests disappearing and the deserts encroaching on the remaining 
food sources at a rate of up to thirty miles per year on thousand-mile 
fronts in three Continents, this gathering of national representatives of 
twenty-four countries request the aid of U.N.O. in the preparation of a 
World Charter for Forestry.” Perhaps the most important detail in 
this resolution is the allusion to the effect of trees on the preservation, 
of water. Even with us water-levels are falling dangerously. 


A Dutiful Queen 


On the second of the days of thaw, as I was cutting wood, a queen 
wasp appeared to take advantage of the material. Presumably she had 
only just come out of hibernation, but had set out straight away after 
her six months of sleep and starvation to begin the nest for the new 
generation. The floods will have killed a good many winterers, perhaps 
chiefly bumble bees, which like a deep hole, as well as millions of worms, 
which lie thick in some clayey hollows that have begun to drain away. 
Among birds the worst sufferers were the thrushes; but the few that 
remain began singing briskly on the first warm morning while the 
blackbirds, which showed no signs of suffering, remained silent. Little 
migrants have been punctual in spite of the weather. I heard of chiff- 
chaffs on March llth and wheatears a day or two later. 


In My Garden 


That golden stuff, March dust, will be more precious than ever—and 
scarcer, and till it appears sowing is severely handicapped. While such 
humble flowers as the aconites showed extra large and cheerful flowers 
through the melting snow, the shrubs began to confess their wounds. 
Even the too popular Lonivera nitida was heavily cut, and some of the 
barberries look almost as sad as the evergreen Ceanothus. On the other 


hand flowers of the Cydonia Japonica have anticipated the crocuses. 
W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Eccentricity of Textbooks 


A History of Architecture. By Sir Banister Fletcher. (Batsford. 
52s. Od.) 





It seems hardly necessary to add to the two pages of press hyperbole 
which the publishers (following familiar text-book custom) :nclude 
in this jubilee edition of the famous tome. Banister Fletcher is now 
secure of its place alongside Grove, Fowler, Sowerby, the Oxford 
Dictionary and the D.N.B. And if the present reviewer is over- 
sensitive to the special vices of text-books, he is no less an addict of 
Banister Fletcher, a shot of whose thumping Victorian prodigality 
needs to be injected regularly into the thin blood of every modern 
architect. 

A text-book can pass through an infinite number of editions with- 
out changing its personality. The B.B.C. building and the Empire 
State may get into the final pages, but 1896 is the date on the fly- 
leaf. Hence, for instance, the book’s fervent nationalism. Archi- 
tecture, which of all the arts has been, and must always be, regionally, 
and not politically, differentiated, is here split arbitrarily into schools 
coincident with the nation-States of the late nineteenth century (e.g., 
“ Belgian and Dutch Gothic”). British architecture, of course, gets 
top priority (French mediaeval §7 pages, English mediaeval 131 pages, 
Italian Renaissance 76 pages, English Renaissance 104 pages), and 
while special chapters are devoted to prehistoric architecture and 
to the architecture of the British Dominions, famous and lovely 
stvles such as that of the Russian Orthodox Church, or the Baroque 
of South Germany and the Habsburg Empire, or the eighteenth- 
century architecture of Sweden and Denmark, are not mentioned at 
all. One other omission, surprising in the circumstances: no examples 
are shown of Georgian vernacular architecture, of the terrace houses 
and country towns which some consider our unique contribution. 
Wren is given a sort of apotheosis not accorded to any other architect 
in history, after which, sooner than we should be, we are among 
the Victorians, of whom there is a remarkable list, including famous 
names like J. Whichcord, Capt. Fowke, H. Gribble and the Leeming 
brothers. (Fischer von Erlach is not mentioned.) A factory by 
Sir Banister Fletcher is illustrated, but nothing by Nash or Soane. 

Hunting for omissions in text-books is a good game, mild revenge 
for the agony of examinations. More serious, because more damaging 
to the student, is the arbitrary chopping-up of the flow of history 
into easily memorable compartments, of which that drab Victorian 
trio, E.E., Dec. and Perp., is the notorious example. It would be 
unfair to suggest that Sir Banister, whose scholarship is evident on 
nearly every pagepis guilty of the kind of solecism immortalised in 
1066 and All That ; but his “ comparative method” of studying the 
history of architecture does enforce generalisations which any 
specialist can dispute. Last and least serious weakness of every 
universal history is long-sightedness. The telescope works perfectly 
up to any distance, but within a hundred years or so of the date 
of writing it cannot focus at all The chapters on modern English 
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and American architecture are a nightmare catalogue of pretentious 
mediocrity, from which it would be painful to quote. Who could 
guess that behind this sickly facade of civic centres and state capitols 
and public libraries Paxton was spinning his magic webs, Voysey 
struggling for the child’s vision and Le Corbusier staking the claims 
of modern architecture? (None of these is mentioned except Paxton 
once as a gardener.) It is as if an art historian ended the great story 
of painting in Europe with the names Lawrence, Winterhalter, Land- 
seer, Bouguereau, Sargent, Laszlo and Lavery; then hinted ar the 
existence of Cézanne in this sentence : 

“The novel forms being evolved arise from new conditions, 
materials, and possibilities in design, and these must result in that 
originality which is so much scught after in the modernist school of 
thought which has set itself against the architecture of precedent and 
tradition.” 


Fortunately the book does not end on this grumpy and misleading 
note. There follows a sore of appendix illustrating what are oddly 
called the “non-historical” styles of India, China, Japan and “ the 
Saracens.” With a sigh of relief one travels again in the realms of 
gold. The new edition is notable for an increase in size of nearly all 
the 4,000-odd illustrations, which has been achieved by the simple 
expedient of narrowing the margins. A comparatively small number 
of new photographs have been added. But the glory of the book 
remains its unique collection of line drawings. These are endlessly 
fascinating. It would be nice to know who did them. 


LIONEL Brett. 


Toughness at Moscow 


The Russian Outlook. By Lt. General Sir Gifford Martel. 
Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 


Wuen General Martel, with all the prestige of a former Commander 
of the Royal Armoured Corps, went out to Moscow in April, 1943, 
to take charge of the British Mission, he found that military liaison 
did not exist. He decided to get “tough” with the secretive 
Russians, and within limits he achieved results. During an early 
visit he paid to the Russian front, the Soviet commander wanted to 
withhold facts about Russian dispositions and strength. The General 
reacted. “ Trying to look very angry, I spoke out strongly and said 
*Do you imagine that I have come all the way out from England to 
put up with tomfoolery of that sort? I have never been so insulted 
before in my life. I certainly do not propose to put up with that kind 
of treatment for a moment’.” The infortnation was thereupon pro- 
duced, and the Genera! felt confirmed in his policy of toughness. 
He pursued it for four months, and got on with the Russians pretty 
well. He believes that useful—though still inadequate—liaison was 
established, and that, in particular, he was able to save the Russians 
heavy casualties in the early summer of 1943 by explaining in detail 
how we had dealt successfully with Panzer offensives in North 
Africa. Art the end of the four months, on orders from on_ high. 
“ goodwill” was substituted for “toughness "—and that was the end 
ot liaison! 

the book gives many illuminating illustrations of the difficulties 
which were encountered in dealing with the Russians before General 
Martel’s arrival. After two of our northern convoys had been knocked 
to pieces in the summer of 1942, many wounded sailors were picked 
up and taken into Archangel. The Russians had a small hospital, 
but were unable to cope with the numbers. A British merchant-ship 
arrived in the port with a medical detachment ready to set up 4 
hospital. 

“The Russians, however, refused to allow them to land. In the 
town were large numbers of wounded men. Many had lost limbs; 
they were undergoing untold suffering. Within a hundred yards 
were the British medical personnel waiting to come ashore and help 
them. They were not allowed to land because they did not possess 
visas. -. . They had to return through these dangerous waters without 
having accomplished anything at all.” 

General Martel had somewhat better opportunities than most 
foreigners in Russia to form a view about the Red Army, and his 
shrewd and friendly appraisal of the Russians’ fighting qualities and 
shortcomings has historical value, though it is presented in a lament- 
ably disjointed and sketchy way. 

The pity is that the General did not confine himself in this book to 
the military and liaison matters of which he has special knowledge. 
The narrative—which is so badly planned that had it been a battle 
it would undoubtedly have ended in disaster—strays into many 
fields where the writer lacks both the background and the training 
to make useful judgements. Indeed, there is more than a flavout 
of 1066 and All That. “Some of the people who come from the 
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EASTER EGGS — 

they will be scarce enough this year, but your 
children will be delighted with a lasting Easter 
present in the shape of a book. 


from our children’s list : 





Rose Fyleman’s ADVENTURES WITH BENGHAZI 

illustrated throughout in three colours by Peggy Fortnum. 

“ There is not a jarring note. The story has grace and humour 

as well as freshness, and the illustrations are — in their 
s. 


lightness.” — The Observer 6d. net 


Cecil Aldin’s BUNNYBOROUGH, 

with 18 full-page colour plates and numerous black and 
white drawings. 

“ A new edition of a beautifully illustrated book for children. 
Rags, the naughty little dog, Mr. Brock Badger, Miss Hedgehog 
and Mrs. Vixen make a welcome reappearance.”—Nottingham 


Journal 8s. 6d. net 


Dorothy Craigie’s Tue Lirrte TRAIN 

* 32 colour plates and coloured end-papers. 
“A charming book for the smallest people and one which they 
will enjoy having read to them .. . it will not be long before 
the story is one of their best-loved favourites.” —Catholic Times. 


7s. 6d. net 


Mervyn Peake’s new illustrated edition of 
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REGINALD MOORE’S 


MODERN 
READING 


Re-styled Extended 


Reginald Moore’s famous ‘ oc- 
casional book ° is re-styled and 
extended—not revived, since 
the last volume sold a hundred 
thousand copies ! 


From Volume 14, and there- 
after quarterly, it will appear as 
a cloth-bound volume at 6/-— 
192 pages and plates. 

As well as the usual excel- 
lent quota of stories and 
essays by writers of fame and 
promise, editorial features now 
include Books to Come, Writers 
and their Work, and a 
Photo-Section. ‘“‘ —what well- 
planned mis- 
cellaneity 18 
here.” 


—Observer. 
6/- net 
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THE LOST 
TREASURES 
of LONDON 


by 
WILLIAM KENT 


” 


author of “ London: An Encyclopedia 


This is the first book to assess 
comprehensively the extent of 
war destruction to London's 
streets, buildings and rich and 
varied treasures. Area by area 
(so that the walker as well as 
the reader may appreciate his 
story) the author makes his tally 
beauty and _history- 

With 24 pages of 

newly-drawn 
maps. A book 
for Londoners 
everywhere. 


12/6 net 
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Grimm’s HouseHoLtp TALES 


; ' o” 
“ These drawings are a perfect matching to the ageless tales. os 


Books of Today. 10s. 6d. nel 
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THREE BOOKS FOR APRIL 


Richard Schweizer 


THE LAST CHANCE 


This novel of escape retains the same qualities of 
suspense and character drawing which made the 
film, on which it is based, one of the outstanding 
successes of last year. It is illustrated by 8 full-page 
reproductions of * stills ” from the film. 

Cr. 840. 7s. 6d. net 


Rayner Heppenstall 
THE DOUBLE IMAGE 


A freshly formulated criticism of the works of the 
French Catholic writers Bernanos, Bloy, Claudel, 
Maritain and Mauriac, with special relation to their 
attitude to the Christian myth. 

8s. 6d. net 


Demy 8vo. 
Max Brod 
THE BIOGRAPHY 
OF FRANZ KAFKA 


An authoritative study of the great Czech writer by 
his lifelong friend who is also the custodian of his 


manuscripts. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


SECKER & WARBURG 
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Third Impression Just Ready 


Confessions of 


an Un-common Attorney 
REGINALD HINE 


An autobiography of a double life, of lawyer and literary 
man; a book of odd experiences, charm, and erudition. 
“Open the book where you will: it returns no dusty 
answer. . . . Mr. Hine is as good on poets as on parish 
registers, upon death-beds as on doctors.’—J. C. TREWIN 
in The Observer. 
Illustrated. 


Demy 8vo. 16s. net 





Two New Volumes in Everyman's Library 
Each 4s. net 


Walt Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass 


An entirely new edition, edited by Dr. Emory Holloway, 
and containing in 512 pages all Whitman’s poems. This 
volume, newly set, keeps the serial number, 573, of the old 
incomplete Everyman edition of Leaves of Grass. 


Locke’s Essay concerning 
Human Understanding 


No. 984. An abridgment of Locke’s famous essay, 
made especially for Everyman by Dr. Raymond Wilburn. 
It makes the whole sweep of the work available and avoids 
a series of selections. 384 pages. 
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more distant parts of Russia are very rough and coarse,” the General 
tells us. And again, “We (the British) have always owned the sea. 
and except for the Pacific we propose to continue to own the sea, 
in trusteeship, for the rest of the world.” It is impossible even to 
skip such sentences without impatience. More dangerous are many 
of the General’s obiter dicta about the Russian set-up. He has seen 
a few things and heard a few things, but he has not digested any of 
them. He tells us: “The greatest and most important body in 
Russia is the Red Army.” What about the Communist Party? 
Again, “I do not think that anyone but the State as yet owns any 
factory in Russia, but the capitalist class is increasing rapidly.” And, 
finally, “It is unlikely that Socialism or Communism will last for 
any great length of time in Russia.” Only a very brave soldier could 
make a statement like that! 

At a time when the need for factual knowledge about Russia is so 
great, it is regrettable that a man like General Martel—authoritative 
and interesting in his own sphere—should make such misleading 
assertions. They will be quoted, and the ripples of error will spread. 
Reading these things, I almost feel like offering the General my views 
on the tactics of tank warfare! Paut WINTERTON. 


The Restless English 


The Traveller’s Eye. By Dorothy Carrington (Pilot Press. 18s.) 


Tue writer of this learned but diverting study of English travellers 
abroad from the Renaissance to omr own day declares in her intro- 
duction that she ha; kept two “interconnected themes” in view. 
These themes she defines as “the story of how the English have 
looked on the world and the story of how they have acted in it.” 
She has elucidated them with scholarship, with wit and with a 
most enviable skill. Anyone at all acquainted with the dust-laden 
travel shelves of the second-hand bookshops knows what a mullti- 
tude of travel books the English in their restlessness have put out 
over the last four and a-half centuries. They range from the early, 
clumsy, calf-bound quartos and stumpy duodecimos, their pages 
black with what Miss Carrington happily calls “a rash of capitals,” 
to the tightly-printed scientjfic or antiquarian records of Victorian 
travellers. Travel has been an outlet for that romanticism which 
English life has increasingly denied to English people at home, 
and in the whole body of our travel literature a very distinct trend 
of development is discernible a3 we pass on from one generation 
to the next. “Discernible,” may be, but surely Miss Dorothy 
Carrington is one of the first people to have discerned it clearly, 
and to have described and illustrated it in a serious but entirely 
amusing book. “In the unsifted and largely forgotten mass of 
English travel literature I gradually became aware of a development, 
as definite as that of English poetry or the English novel,” she tells 
us. It was a development in point of view. The marvelling 
mediaeval pilgrims gave place to the Tudor buccaneers, who in turn 
ceded to the inquisitive Stuart travellers. After these came the 
merchants and the dilettantes of the eighteenth century, and, finally 
the practical, the patriotic imperialists of Queen Victoria’s reign. 








ATOMIC ENERGY 


in Cosmic and Human Life 
GEORGE GAMOW 


A guide to the new power by the author of Mr Tomphins 


in Wonderland. Illustrated. 


The Farmer’s Friend 


W. S. MANSFIELD 


Wise saws from the countryside, with modern instances and 
explanatory comments by the director of the Cambridge 
University Farm. Illustrated by John Hookham. 6s. net. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


7s. 6d. net. 
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The method followed by Miss Carrington is a simple one, by 
like all truly simple things extremely hard to do. From the beckon. 
ing swarms of English travellers she has cold-bloodedly selecteg 
sixty or seventy spetimen persons, extracted whatever she wished 
from their journals or memoirs, and stitched these extracts together 
with firm, informative, humorous prose. But the book is not g 
compilation of snippets, for Miss Carrington has marshalled he; 
material with a positively muscular control, has co-ordinated jt 
and made it cohesive. It is divided into two parts and eight sub- 
sections: the first part, Travelling to the East, shows English 
travellers setting off first for Paris, then for Italy, then for Turkey 
and finally for China; the second gives glimpses of westward 
journeys—to West Africa, to the Caribbees, to America and to the 
far Pacific. Her choice of countries and travellers is personal and 
thus arbitrary ; she says she has left out as much interesting material 
as she ha; put in—another reason, perhaps, for the calm sense of 
solidity and richness which the book gives one. There has been 
no book-making or scraping of the barrel here. The section on 
Paris begins with Coryate and Dallington, includes Evelyn by 
also the raw-boned Scots lad Lauder of Fountainhall, and ends 
with George Moore in the Paris of the Impressionists, and an 
account of the city after the Fall of France. Venice is seen through 
the eyes of Lord Perth, a Jacobite exile, as well as of Tom Moore; 
for the routes to China we have Sir Aurel Stein; for the Wes 
Indies and the Southern States she has disinterred, among others, 
Miss Janet Schaw, while for modern West Africa the authoress has 
wisely relied upon the sharp steel pen of Cecil Beaton. Every 
traveller in this book seems in it for some excellent reason, and 
everything they say bears generally towards the twin themes stated 
at the outset. 

The illustrations form an ideal commentary—nos‘algic, extravagant 
—upon the text and precisely echo the mood of the book. They 
are beautifully reproduced—the whole volume, indeed, is admirably 
got up. Only the proof-readers and the printers have let Miss 
Carrington and her caravan of travellers down: the book is sprayed 
with misprints and someone has played hell with the index. But in 
contrast to such superfluous incompetence the grasp and knowledge, 
the sense of fun and the sense of humour of the writer stand out 
brisk and clear. This is a really entertaining as well as an original 
and efficient book. JAMES Pope-HENNESSY. 


Criticism and Faith 
The Rise of Christianity. By E. W. Barnes. (Longmans. 


It is not many weeks since a great historian, who is also a great 
churchgoer, expressed 10 me his dismay at the extent to which 
clergy and ministers ignored the evidence of history in their presen- 
tation of the faith. “He was thinking of the conspiracy of silence 
which still closes the pulpits to any discussion of Biblical criticism. 
But such obscurantism is nowadays reinforced by the new orthodoxy 
which describing itself as “ post-critical ” professes to accept but in 
plain fact evades the findings of scholarship. Far too many of our 
Christian leaders behave as if oritical study of the Scriptures had 
been a distressing and jndelicate disease with which a sceptical 
liberalism had infected theology and as if orthodoxy had now 
shaken off the affliction and could return to its medieval or pre- 
scientific dogmatism unaffected by the discoveries and untroubled 
by the problems of the past century and a half. No attacks by the 
open adversaries of Christendom are more damaging than this 
debasing of the standards of truth by its accredited champions. 
In such a situation the Bishop of Birmingham has given us 4 
brave and timely presentation of a Christian faith which knows 
and is not afraid to state the findings of modern critical studies as 
to the origin, history and character of the Christian religion. With 
the detachment of a great mathematician, the objectivity of a great 
scholar and the sincerity and integrity of a great man, he has sé 
out in a straightforward record the “things concerning Jesus,” 
describing the political and religious background, making full 
allowance for the presuppositions and superstitions of the time and 
place, presenting the objections which can be brought against the 
authenticity of the records, and refusing to allow any partiality oF 
prejudice or special pleading. Where there is a choice between 
(say) an earlier or a later date for a document or between apostolic 
or other authorship for a record he deliberately gives the benefit 
of the doubt to the conclusion which tells against an easy faith 
Repeatedly he brings out points which most Christians would like @ 
ignore, and issues on which Christian scholars have been timid 4 
hesitant; forces his readers to recognise the grounds on Ww 
critical decisions have to be taken; and if he thinks that the 
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The Revised Standard Version of the 


NEW TESTAMENT 


“The best modern transletion that has yet appeared.’’—The Christian. 
“In modern scholarship this new American version is notably ahead 
of all others.’” —Church Times. ‘* This most recent translation is an 
excellent one . . a credit to all concerned.””—Expository Times. 
“* The product of first-class scholarship.’’—Manchester Guardian Weekly. 
“«Extraordinarily good.’’ Dr. F. D. Coggan, on B.B.C. 12s. 6d. net 


Sir Edmund Whittaker F.R.S 
SPACE AND SPIRIT 


Theories of the Universe and the 
’ 7 . 

Arguments for the Existence of God 
“‘ During this twentieth century, ‘ great men have been amongst us’ 
in the world of pure science, and in this book one of the master minds 
draws together some of the absolute insights we now seem to have 
obtained into the total world of physical reality, and states what he 
believes to be the metaphysical moral.’’—The Scotsman. ‘“* A miracle 
of historical balance and scientific accuracy. There is hardly a 
superfluous word in it.’’—The Record. 6s. net 
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THE RISE OF CHRISTIANITY 


by 
E. W. Barnes 
Bishop of Birmingham 
A CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN OF 
CHRISTIANITY 

“| have sought with firm impartiality to reach the truth. The 
time has come when mistaken assumptions of the pre-scientific 
era must be repudiated ; there emerges a lovely and satisfying 
faith which contains the essentials of the great Christian tradi- 
tion. I personally find that the Christian story as it can now be 
told explains why men have worshipped Jesus the Christ as 
divine ; I too so worship him, though I have been at pains that 
this fact should not affect my historical inquiry..”—From the 
Bishop's Foreword. 15s. net 


JESU, JOY OF MAN’S DESIRING 


by 
L. J. Baggott 


(Vicar of Great Yarmouth) 


This book is a devotional study of Christ in the spiritual 


experience of man. It enquires into the religious basis of 


man’s life and seeks to lift him from his present state of 


despair. 6s. net 


MARGERY KEMPE GENIUvs AND Mystic 


hy 


, . 
K. Cholmeley 

le first attempt to acquaint the general reader with the 

th century mystic, one of the most remarkable and least 

own of English women 6s. net 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


have just published for 


THE TIMES 


TRUE AND 
ETERNAL 


Through the Christian Year 
from the pages of THE TIMES 


8/6 net 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
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SILKEN ALLIANCE 


JOHN RUSSELL <5 
“These memoirs are talked, rather than written, and they 
slide with the happiest effect along the outer surface of the 
mind. Mr. Bruce catches to-perfection the pace and timbre 
ol lamiliar conversation. 





"< He has an acute sense ol place, and there Is a pa ticular 
charm, a sharp-witted and exuberant savour, to his account 
of the three great capitals of a vanished world. ... Mr. Bruce 
has preserved intact the unfeigned gaiety of heart which is 
the prime attraction of his book.” 


JOHN BETJEMAN (Daily Herald) :— 

* It is his life story by someone who is absolutely genuine. 
More than that, its author writes superb, direct English, a 
What a good book !” 


model for all biographers. . . 


12 Hilustrations 
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objections to traditional views are valid not only endorses them but 
shows the inferences which must be drawn from them. He has in 
fact done for us what has been done since the time of Thomas 
Paine by a very large number of honest minds ; and he, unlike the 
vast majority of them, can finish the story by “claiming for Jesus 
the Christ a supremacy that time cannot end.” 

This is the chief value of the book: it is convincing proof 
that a man of outstanding intellectual integrity can give full effect 
to the work of critical scholarship and without shirking or minimising 
its results can find it consistent to remain not only as a confessing 
Christian but as an Anglican bishop. To those who know Dr. Barnes 
this is a fact of great apologetic importance: no man would more 
readily have resigned his position had his conscience allowed 
him to do so. 

It is important that this main purpose of the book should be 
remembered before we turn to the details of its record of critical 
scholarship. To approve the main idea is not necessarily to accept 
the author’s valuation of particular findings. It may have been 
inevitable to omit the names of the scholars whose work is discussed, 
but surely some system of references might have been devised which 
would enable the reader to identify the authorities for the* various 
points. The perpetual anonymity of “some modern scholars” 
gives us no opportunity of judging whether a theory is drawn from 
men of sound learning or from less reliable sources, whether it is 
itself the result of a full and competent examination of the evidence, 
or the obiter dictum of an imaginative savant, or a suggestion by the 
author. 

A second question arises from the authce’s concentration upon 
the type of literary criticism associated with scholars like Burkitt 
and Streeter rather than upon the more recent emphasis on oral 
tradition and the “forms” of the Gospel stories. The present 
tendency to ignore the work of such scholars in spite of its massive 
leacning and permanent importance is certainly both unjust and 
foolish: but we ought to recognise that they exaggerated the 
importance of verbal coincidences between existing documents and 
to modify their conclusions accordingly. It is surprising to find, 
for example, the very speculative dependence of the author of the 
Third Gospel and Acts upon a careless reading of Josephus, one 
of Burkitt’s less impressive hypatheses, accepted as conclusive. 
Similarly, Dr. Barnes shows a tendency to argue that if nareatives 
contain miracles or magic they must be relatively late, whereas in 
fact, as any student of natural history is aware, a strictly objective 
record is easily distorted by the mistaken presuppositions of 42 
contemporary observer. 

But if (as is the case) the present reviewer would take a very 
different view on many particular points and especially as to the 
character and writings of St. Paul, this is not due to any difference 
of principle. Such matters must be decided in accordance with 
the evidence. There must be no return to the pernicious error of 
Gibbon’s time that historical and theological truth belong to different 
realms of enquiry. For his timely protest against the insidious 
revival of this heresy as well as for his proof that faith though 
purged is not weakened by honest study Dr. Barnes deserves the 
gratitude of Christendom. C. E. RAVEN. 
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An Airplane in the Arabian Nights 


by ARTHUR LEE GOULD 


Five ordinary people of the 20th Century are transported back 
a thousand years into the Fantastic world of the * Arabian Nights ’ 
at the time of Prince Harun ar Rashid. 8/6 net. 


LEAN WITH THE WIND 


by EARL SCHENCK 


A lovable, madcap family's captivating adventures in the spell 
of exotic Tahiti. ° ilustrated by The Author. 12/6 net, 
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Annals of the Village 


Exmoor Village. A general account by W. J. Turner, based on Mass. 
Observation. (Harrap. 15s.) 

Wootton. The History of an Oxfordshire Parish. 
Ponsonby, M.P. (Oxford University Press. 21s.) 


“The camera looks at things with a fixed stare and can give all 
the documentary evidence—the pattern cf the wall-paper, the orn. 
ments on the mantelpiece, the position of the furniture—but j 
cannot give the background conversation, the broken fragmentary 
impressions gathered by a roving human eye.’ 


TuIs is a passage from a strange book about Luccumbe, the village 
or rather hamlet hidden among the moorland combes south of 
Porlock, the data for which have been compiled by “the co. 
ordinating work of a group of specialists in a concerted plan.” | 
say “strange” because the collaboration between a writer of the 
strongly individual stamp of W. J. Turner and an impersonal docu- 
mentary is decidedly odd, if not ironical ; the passage quoted exactly 
reveals the incompatibility. Before I opened the bock, I wondered 
how a science of observation could possibly come to grips with 
something so utterly unscientific as an English village community, 
After reading it—as I did with much interest, since it contains valu- 
able information—I felt that the method adopted was about as illu- 
minating as to approach a sonnet of Shakespeare in quantitative 
assessment of the number of beats per line, the regularity or other- 
wise of the caesuras and the etymological derivations of the words, 
“There are eleven dogs in the village, two ponies, one donkey, 
one nannie-goat and one canary.” “Mrs. Tame heats water and 
cooks breakfast with the aid of a methylated age! stove.” We also 
get a most circumstantial account of what Mr. Tame, the carter, 
eats and drinks, what rime he gets up in the morning, what he 
puts on, where he goes, how far he has to go and how he prefers 
his tea, hot or cold. In this kind of statistical infantilism we get 
about as much notion of what Mr. and Mrs. Tame are like (not to 
mention the horses and Mr. Tame’s relations with them), as if 
they were dressing, cooking and walking machines. Think or rather 
don’t think of what Hudson’s A Shepherd’s Life would have been 
like under the grinding tyranny of such a technique! All is external ; 
there is no significance because there is no selection, and the 
automatic effect is the more deadening from the close-ups of th: 
coloured photographs—and the less said about them the better. 
Yet, as I say, I cead the book with profit, but simply because this 
absurd technocracy breaks down. Towards the end, “ Mass- 
Observation ” becomes quite a person, and even romantic in his {1 
mean its) regrets at leaving so charming a spot. In fact, the whok 
value of the book (as it was bound to be) consists in the personal 
commentary not of Observation but of a particular observer who 
prefers to remains anonymous—unless indeed he (or it) is W. J. 
Turner himself (certainly not itself). These comments. are sensible 
and even wise ones, especially about the excellent influence of che 
village school in keeping the farmers’ sons on the land. Feeling 
and judgement (like Lamb’s happiness) are always breaking in. 
Curiously enough, Colonel Ponsonby’s exhaustive and very well 
documented chronicle of his village, Wootton, is rather more on the 
lines of Mass-Observation than that abstraction is itself. Or rather 
the suggestion is that he is voicing a mass-opinion that belongs 
a particular phase of rural history, that of the nineteenth century. 
In the earlier part of the book, at any rate, there is a somewhat 
uncritical acceptance of the stock ideas-of Seebohm’s The Village 
Community, that Victorian manual of our prehistory. This is im- 
portant, for Seebohm popularised the progressive idea as applied 
to rural economy, and this theory simply does not fit the facts. It 
is not true that the Roman agricultural system was “ not dissimilar” 
from the prehistoric, nor that there was “continuity ” between the 
Roman villa and the Saxon ham. On the contrary, the Roman 
economy of export was a flat contradiction and so an intrusion upow 
the local self-sufficiency of the Neolithic, Bronze and Iron Ages 
an intrusion wholly erased by the Saxons who killed the Romat 
system by ignoring it and restored the essentials of the village com 
munity as a self-supporting and semi-independent unit. Our agri 
cultural history (and Wootton in the sheep-and-barley country 4 
the oolite limestone belt has always been a purely agricultural village 
has been the arena of the struggle between these opposing principles, 
a struggle that came to an end in the last century with the total 
victory of the Roman principle, a catastrophic one for our agfi- 
culture as a whole. I find it impossible to apply the progressive 
formula to this struggle; technical advances there have been, of 
course, but they are only incidental to this primary and continuous 
clash between two systems that reversed each other. With this ex- 
ception, and it is a serious one, Colonel] Ponsonby’s book is a model 
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of how to handle and co-ordinate village documents. Just one other 
point which is of general interest: Colonel Ponsonby tells us that 


the organ of Wootton Church was installed in 1876. The abolition 
of the village choir was, I think, the final act in the estrangement 
between village and Church and a tragic one for both. 

H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


Private Enterprise, Inc. 
Big Business. By Peter F. Drucker. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 


No pigeon-hole is the right shape and size for Mr. Drucker ; like 
Mirabeau, he makes short work of formulae. His End of Economic 
Man, setting the rise of Nazism in perspective as an aspect of the 
dilemma of Western civilisation, was one of the half-dozen most 
illuminating books on social topics published between the wars ; 
and in nothing was it more remarkable than in the constant interplay 
and cross-fertilisation of ideas between the spheres of economics, 
political thought and public psychology. Big Business, a study of 
the economic and social réle of the large American corporations, ha3 
not behind it the same emotional drive. But it shares, though on a 
smaller scale, these qualities of its predecessor. 

Mr. Drucker is a realist. He considers private enterprise superior 
to collectivism ; but his premise is not this theoretical superiority 
but the fact of practical politics that private enterprise is part of the 
American creed, unlikely to be changed except by total depression 
or total war. Big business is the dynamic, pace-making element of 
American society; it is on big business, then, that attention 
should be focused. He chooses for detailed study the great indus- 
trial empire of General Motors, analysing it from the point of view 
of its own structure and purpose and its harmony with the structure 
and purpose of American society; an analysis equally fascinating 
as a piece of applied economics, a social study and an adaptation 
of political theory. He gives General Motors extremely high, though 
not maximum, marks on all ceunts, without extending his com- 
mendations to big business in general ; and most of his analysis of 
the problems which it has successfully or less successfully solved— 
of combining initiative at the extremities with overall control at the 
centre, of ensuring a steady succession of leaders, of testing the 
efficiency of every part of the organisation, of so organising relations 
with labour, with suppliers, with retailers and the general public that 
justice shall be apparent to all—applies most emphatically to, let 
us say, the National Coal Board. He is, however, careful to qualify 
his advocacy of General Motors’ methods (which can be summed 
up in the word “ decentralisation ”) by the common-sense conclusion 
that a system which has grown up with its roots in a firm’s history, 
and is thus aided at every point by the mental habits and personal 
relationships of the men working it, cannot be immediately translated 
into a paper constitution applicable to businesses with a totally 
different, ¢.g., an autocratic, tradition behind them (a lesson which, 
applied to national constitution-building in the past, would have 
saved much disappointment). 

When he turns from the problems of the individual firm to those 
of capitalist society as a whole he is more open to criticism. He 
dismisses the danger of monopolist exploitation as something which, 
being opposed to the best interests even of the monopolist, must be 
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transitory, and the economic argument supporting this Contentiog, 
viz., that supply is now universally more elastic than demand, jj 
the weakest thing in the book. The problem of depression fy 
admits to be serious—only less serious than the problem of peace 
but he sees no neééd for the Keynesian solution of an aggressive 
policy of cheap money and income-equalisation. The business cyck 
is a fact, he says, arising from the average life-span of industrial equip. 
ment, and the way to damp it down and to prevent its slump phay 
from becoming ic is a very simple fiscal reform, the alteration 
of the tax period from the calendar year to the decade. This js 
altogether too light-hearted. It does not, however, vitiate anything 
in his earlier analysis ; if the depression problem can only be solved 
by a measure of collectivism, then a higher profit margin or “ ris 
premium” will ed to make up for the loss of efficieng 
entailed by the i irment of the competitive yardstick ; that is all 
Altogether, Big Business is highly and hopefully recommended 
business men, to Civil Servants, to students of social affairs and, mos 
emphatically, to politicians. One may also add that it contains 
nothing to scare off, and much to attract, that shy bird the gener! 


reader. = Honor Croome, 


Sotth American Music 


(Harrap. 12s. 6d, 


Tuts book comprises the most informative collection of data pub- 
lished up to now abour Latin-American music and musicians. It js 
a work which should be indispensable for any future study of the 
subject, although in the chapters dealing with popular music we find 
ideas and opinions expressed either by Mr. Slonimsky or by American 
scholars which need partial correction. It must be borne in mind 
that research work on the music peculiar to each of the Latia- 
American countries is, at the moment, undertaken there rather ina 
spirit of national assertion than along the strict lines of scientific 
methodology. 

There are three main origins of the present popular music in Latin 
America: the aboriginal pre-Columbian, the Negro-African and the 
Spanish. It should not be thought that the Spanish music is the best 
known by American scholars and investigators ; however, it must be 
added that it is not even well known by Spanish musicologists them- 
selves. Spain has still to make a start on the study of the evolution 
of her musical rhythms ; editions of old Spanish music are scarce, and 
the reliability of some of the transcriptions doubtful. This may 
account for the faulty information found in Slonimsky’s book when §& 
he attempts to establish the origins of some American songs and J 
dances. The Argentinian tango is, in my opinion, a case in point. j 
The characteristic rhythm of this dance has very old roots in the 
Andalusian tradition. From Andalusia came many Spanish songs 
and dances which dy in the sixteenth century were in fashion in 
the peninsula—such @s the dance called “hacha.” The Portuguese 
“fado” and the tango of Andalusia descend from the same family. 
From this old form called “ flamenca” derives also the well-known 
modern tango of Cadiz. The habanera itself occupies a distinctive 
place in this morphologic evolution. The word “tango” belongs to 
an African-Hispanic terminology which for centuries has designated 
many Spanish songs and dances: fandango, perlindango, zorongo, 
zarabanda, zambra, etc. It must be borne in mind that Spain, long 
before the discovery of the New World, had come under African 
musical influence. The Chilean “zamacueca” is another example 
of rhythmical indebtedness to the mother country; its rhythm, in 
fact, is analogous to that of the old “ zarabanda,” and was frequently 
found in the Spain of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries (see the 
Cancionero de Palacia, transcription by Barbieri) and is still notice 
able today in many songs and dances of the peninsula. 

The classification of songs and dances according to the origin of 
their music is not a very difficult task. One must determine whethet 
the instruments were melodic or harmonic; and technical analysis 9 
can also reveal an alteration of one type of music to the other and 
vice versa. All the dances mentioned here have essentially a harmoni 
character, and the instrument used is the guitar, just as in similat 
old Spanish dances. The African-Hispanic tradition is clearly re 
vealed in the literary form of the Cuban “son,” which today look 
so extraordinary to us. It was already in use in cultured Spanish 
poetry of the thifteenth century ; the most famous example of that 
time is offered by Gonzalo de Berceo in the Cantiga, where a constant 
refrain is “ Eya velar.” Lope de Vega collects in his comedies many 
popular songs of this same form. The Mexican “ corrido” is ju% 
the Spanish “ romance,” which, for want of heroic feats, deals, as 2 
Spain, with the most important political events. Its name “ corrido,” 


Music of Latin America. By Nicolas Slonimsky. 
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A survey on British films was recently carried out by Research 
Services Ltd. among top-ranking business and professional execu- 
tives. (Some idea of the type of person approached will be gained 
by the fact that the principal papers read by them are The Times, 
The Observer, The Economist, The New Statesman and Nation, The 
Spectator and Tribune.) The survey revealed that many of these 
people were by no means accurately informed about the nature and 
activities of the J. Arthur Rank Organisation. For example, 21% of 
of the informants said that the Rank Organisation did NOT produce 
feature films. 


In fact, the following feature films are among the many made in recent 


years by producing companies associated with the Rank Organisation: 


HENRY V HUE AND CRY 
BRIEF ENCOUNTER THE OVERLANDERS 
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lightweight case with lounge suit, tweeds and flannels or dinner jacket— 
2 tropical suits —3 pairs of shoes— 16 shirts—and all you need in the 
way of pyjamas, underclothes, socks, handkerchiefs, collars and ties. 
Leaving 20 Ib. for a smaller case with toilet kit and extras. 
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used in Andalusia from the beginning, means a narrative story in 
short verses with no interruption—i.e., “de corrido” (run through). 
Similarly “ seguida” or “ seguidillas ” (followed through) is the term 
for the short lyrical form so popular in Spain and spread today 
throughout Spanish America. 

In spite of its shortcomings, this book will be of much assistance to 
Scholars and investigators interested in the traditional music of Latin 
America. It paves the way for new studies in a wider field. 


E. M. Torner. 
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Short Stories 

The Tailors’ Cake. By Noél Devaulx. (Allan Wingate. 7s. 6d.) 
Teresa and Other Stories. By Sein O’Faoldin. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Dark Eyed Lady. By A. E. Coppard. (Methuen. 9s. 6d.) 
IN The Tailors’ Cake we find the Kafka influence assimilated so that 
it has become part of the nerves and sinews of a new body. That 
is as it should be. M. Devaulx’s world is his own nightmare—a 
religious not a bureaucratic nightmare—and his escape from its 
frustrating intractability is into dreams, visions and metaphysics that 
are entirely his own. Devaulx, like Kafka, is a writer who develops 
in his readers a taste for himself. His elaborately poetic and intimate 
style (admirably conveyed in Miss Betty Askwith’s translation) and 
his leisurely method that at first maddened even his advocate, Jean 
Paulhan, can at last so fascinate the reader that he accepts for their 
sake a story as difficulr as Amthony Suberbordes. As to what 
Devaulx is telling us—the author evades any definite statement—the 
reader can work it out for himself. 

A commercial traveller in the Montagnoles walks cheerfully into 
a scene of horror from which it takes him three days to recover ; 
two people, lost in “a country without shade or water, inhabited by 
were-wolves,” come upon a village of ancients ; the inhabitants of a 
seaport from which the sea has retreated adopt a life of symbols. 
What does it all mean? M. Paulhan, in a postscript, tries to help 
us out, but we soon realise our guess is as good as his. Most of 
the stories have no explanatory rounding-off but are brought to an 
inconclusive stop as life is cut short by death, a fact which is possibly 
a clue to the author’s intention. Here, for the first time for many 
years since it fell into its present Cinderella state, is the short story 
treated not as an anecdote or a slice of life but as a microcosm. 
M. Devaulx has observed his world through his own eyes, and has 
experienced from the inside its peculiar pain, mystery and terror. 

Unlike M. Devaulx, Mr. O’Faolain is a conventional writer. It 
is unfortunate that when, a long time ago, he changed his name into 
Irish, he was unable to take on with its resonance some of the 
notable fire, poetry and rebellion of the Gael. These stories, though 
competent, are pedestrian, and lack throughout depth of characterisa- 
tion or intention. In the first, Teresa, a young novice, doubting her 
vocation, suddenly determines to join the strict Carmelite order, 
but instead runs away to London and marries. The possibilities of 
such a theme are obvious, but it is here treated so superficially that 
its conclusion comes like a trick ending. The conclusion also of 
The Man Who Invented Sin, probably the most successful story 
in the book, strikes one as clever rather than inevitable. What has 
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Mr. O’Faolain to tell us about the development of Ireland Since 
the troubled ’20s? In The Silence of the Valley there is an attemp 
to introduce a modern type, but the result is cardboard. Some ¢ 
the characters are shown learning the Irish language, but, apart from 
that touch, the author does little more for Ireland than cash in ony 
picturesque background. 

Of the genuine, if arch, artistry which made Mr, Coppard’s earlie 
reputation, little remains in this new volume but a certain coy light. 
ness of touch. Most of the stories fall into the category of “ rattling 
good yarns,” and judged as such are entertaining enough. Wher 
deeper themes are touched upon, as in the story of a blind woman, 
Dark-eyed Lady, and The Sullens Sisters, a study of maternj 
jealousy, the touch is altogether too light for the emotions involved 
The title story, also, is surprisingly clumsy in construction. If yw 
are to accept the blurb-given assurances that Mr. Coppard is stil 
a master-craftsman and that in Mr. O’Faolain’s work can be dj. 
cerned a “satisfying mixture of intelligence and sensibility,” then, 
on behalf of the benighted short story in these islands, we have, 
right to demand that such writers do not slide into the easy trick 
of popular magazine fiction. OLIVIA MANNING. 


Shorter Notices 


Britain and Her Export Trade. 
Press. 15s.) 
Ir the need for more exports has yet to capture the public imagin. 
ation, the reason may be that one of the canons of publicity has been 
ignored. It is a principle well known to those who have to cope 
with the attentions of the Press that there are two ways to suppress 
inquisitiveness—to say nothing and to say everything. Between the 
two lies news. Between the reiterated over-simplifications of the 
Board of Trade’s posters and the exhaustive analysis of the economists 
lies the export problem in the form in which it can be understood 
by any reasonably intelligent citizen Britain and Her Export Trade 
represents the most successful attempt so far to present the problem 
in that form. Each one of its dozen contributors is an economist 
and each one possesses the power of exposition. Mr. Hoeffding’s 
chapter on the Bretton Woods Agreements is a completely admirable 
piece of lucid description. Mr. Walter Hill’s salutary introduction 
in which he puts the British export problem into its proper place 
as One manifestation of the question of the international division 
of labour also stands out in a most distinguished symposium. To 
those for whom international trade is primarily a political question 
it will appear that this book takes sides. It favours a vast expansion 
of world trade, and it maintains that the American proposals for it 
finance and organisation can promote such an expansion. But a 
the same time it admits that Republican policy may upset thos 
proposals—as may the British critics who persist in representing 
Americans as a crew of ignorant freebooters whose purpose is 0 
impoverish their neighbours. In short, the side which this book 
takes is the side which opposes prejudice and unreason. It deserves 
a wider circulation than it is likely to get at a price of fifteen 


shillings. 
Book Notes 


CoLLins announce a fictionised biography of Rachel, the great French 
tragedienne who took both Paris and London by storm a hundred 
years ago. Daughter of a Jewish pedlar, Rachel contributed to the 
family budget, as a child, by singing in the steeets with her sistet. 
So remarkable was her personality that one day she was noticed 
by Etienne Choron who was so impressed by what he saw that he 
immediately undertook to train her, gratuitously. In 1838, at the 
age of seventeen, she made her début at the Théatre Feangais, where 
at once her genius was immediately acclaimed. In London, wher 
she appeared at the St. James’s Theatre, she repeated her- triumph, 
so much so that she was commanded by the young Queen Victor 
to appear at Windsor Castle. She died of tuberculosis at the ag 
of thirty-seven, famous as an actress, notorious for a series of affaires 
with many of the great ones of her time. Rachel is by Miss Mara 
Cost, author of A Man Named Luke. 


* * + * 
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Some years ago a book was published in this country with th: 
title Ten Years under The Earth, written by a well-known Frend 
speleologist, Norbert Casteret. Now its sequel, My Caves, } 
promised by Dent. Pot-holing for M. Castaret is more a sport thal 
a branch of scientific exploration, but it has taken him to a numoe 
of places in Europe and Africa notable only because they posses 
large and, preferably, inaccessible underground caverns which cas 
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the passion flower at the gate” 
(Tennyson). (8.) 
A nicht wi’ Burns. (8.) 
It will put you on the scent for a 
Start. (9.) 

. Collins’s nominal convention. (9.) 
The umpire seems to be cavght in 
two minds. (7.) 

Go before. (7.) 

Could one transport this painting to 
Burlington House? (5.) 

“ But was I when I swore?” 
(Omar). (5.) 

It takes a lot of pluck to play this. 
(S.) 


ACROSS 
. The scholarly way to travel. 
. A grand noise. (4.) 
. A sunset (anag.). (7.) 
I'm a danger. (7.) ; 
. With Brassica, a literary talking-point. 
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(5, 5.) 


-) 
. ¢ Children dear was it ——?” (M 
Arnold). (9.) 
. American tugs. (5.) 
. Undesirable in art and accounts. (9.) 
. They seem to exemplify music as 
“the food of love.” (9.) 
. Return a poor pennyworth of plums. 
(5.) 
. French husband by 
chores. (9.) 
. Lad gets direction for the battle. (5.) 
25. Ripped trouble. (7.) 
26. Tommy’s attempt to praise French 
musketry? (7.) 
. It's a scream! (4.) 
Formalize. (10.) 


DOWN 


. His calves are usually worth showing. 
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- Drawn into 3 perhaps. (5.) 

. One of the few people who feel at 
home in straits. (7.) 

. “There has fallen a tear from 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Destitute children in need of care and protection and the influence of a happy 
family life are warmly welcomed to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 134,000 young 
folk have been helped to a fuller life in the past 81 years. 7,500 constantly 
being supported and trained. 
PLEASE HELP THIS NATIONAL WORK THIS EASTERTIDE. 


An EASTER GIFT of 
10/- 


will feed one child for a week. 





Dr. Barnardo’s Homes do not receive Family 
Allowances for the children in their care. 





Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ‘ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent to 22 Barnardo 
House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.! 
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Imperative to your body’s welfare is an adequate 
supply of those essential vitamins, A and D. 
You can take these two in concentrated and 
convenient form in Crookes Halibut Oil. 
Nowadays, as much as during the war, this is 
a wise precaution against diet deficiencies. 
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only be broached with the aid of improbable equipment like light- 
alloy ladders, pneumatic canoes, candles and most of the gadgets 
beloved by the orthodox mountaineer. He has, of course, been able 
to make an extensive study of the eccentric behaviour of subterranean 
plants, animals and even wager, which apparently is most liable to 
behave in a strange manner. And among his special achievements 
he counts the tracing to its source of an underground tributary of 
the Garonne. But the book is not, he modestly warns the spele- 
ologist, “a complete manual of speleology, nor yet a compendium of 
the information accumulated on a very big and still largely obscure 
subject.” 
7 7 * * 

The following note appears opposite the title page of Val Gielgud’s 
Years of the Locust: “ In view of the similarity of title, the publishers 
wish to announce that this book should not be confused with 
A. S. M. Hutchinson’s autobiography, A Year that the Locust.” Con- 
fusion over titles cannot, of eourse, always be avoided in advance. 
Here, despite the note, the confusion appears to be actually invited ; 
else why not change the title before publication? The book, pub- 
lished by Nicholson and Watson, is the autobiography of the Director 
of Drama at the B.B.C. Although Mr. Gielgud has also at times 
earned his living as an actor and a writer, the greater part of his book 
is concerned with his experiences at Savoy Hill and Broadcasting 
House. So those who are interested in broadcasting and like to know 
how the wheels go round should be able to satisfy a good deal of 
their very proper curiosity. The author is a brother of John 
Gielgud and, on his maternal side, a descendant of the famous 
Terry family 


+ * * * 


It is feequently and, be it admitted, sometimes unconvincingly 
asserted that crime does not pay. Too often there appears to be 
obvious evidence to the contrary. Now, however, someone who is 
in a position to discuss the «question not as a moralist but as a 
practical expert has come along with a book that goes even further 
than most, for it professes to show why crime does not pay. The 
author is John E. Horwell, late Chief Constable of Scotland Yard 
and, more recently, Assistant Provost Marshal of the R.A.F. Mr. 
Horwell speaks with over thirty years’ experience of crime-detection, 
and he has written expansively on what actually happens from the 
moment a crime is committed, thereby starting the complicated pro- 
cess which leads ultimately to the apprehension of the criminal. 
Horwell of the Yard (Melrose), concerned solely with actual crimes, 
ranges over the whole scale from pickpockets to murder, from black- 
mail to banknote forgeries. 


* * * * 

Douglas Reed, who is now editor of a weekly news-letter, 
Tidings, has written a novel, Galanty Show, which Cape hope to 
publish shortly. And Michael Joseph are publishing in April The 
Street, a novel by Ann Petry, a coloured woman. This story of 
negro life in New York is a Book Society Recommendation. 


G. W. 


FALSE TEETH — end how w 
live happily with them ever afterwards 
Your dentist made your teeth, but not your gums. Gums change 
their shape. Then your false teeth don’t fit closely enough. 
Perhaps you are eating, talking, laughing; or it might be sneezing 
— and suddenly there’s that awful moment when you realise your 
teeth have slipped out of position ! Save yourself this embarrass- 
ment. It’s so easy. Get a tin of Per-de-Co denture fixative and 
sprinkle some on your plate each morning after rinsing it. This 
makes your false teeth cling securely. Per-de-Co is a fixative and 


it never lets you down. It is sold in sprinkler top tins, price 
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CHRISTY’S 


PER: DE-CO 


only buy it from 


chemists. Get a tin to- 


day and face the world 





with confidence again. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
THOSE of us who looked for an early counter-offensive to seq 
the decline in the gilt-edged market have not yet seen our eXpecty. 
tions fulfilled. At times the retreat has almost been a rout, by 
Mr. Dalton has held his fire. Whether this policy of non-interyep, 
tion was the fruit of Treasury advice or due simply to the IMpossi. 
bility of marshalling forces to meet a sudden selling wave it ; 
hard to judge. It is greatly in Mr. Dalton’s favour that a rally hy 
developed without any official help. I shall be surprised if resiy, 
ance does not stiffen around a level indicating a long-term borrowiy 
rate of 2} per cent. That, in turn, would provide a strong bay 
for security values as a whole. While industrial share markets haw 
been depressed, there has been selective support for the nationalj 
tion and similar groups. The stocks of the Argentine railway com 
panies have maintained a noticeably firm front. 
CENTRAL ARGENTINE STOCKS 

An attractive purchase is offered by the two Preference stocks anj 
the Ordinary of Central Argentine. This company’s share of th 
£150,000,000 has been fixed at £40,819,498. If one deducts frog 
that sum the amount required to pay off all the Debenture stody 
and the Notes at their full redemption prices, plus the amount ¢ 
interest arrears, one arrives at a net balance of just over £11,00009 
available for the junior stockholders. Taking the two Prefere 
and the Ordinary stock—one can ignore the very small block ¢ 
Deferred capital—at current market prices, one arrives at a marks 
valuation of £10,500,000. It is apparent, therefore, that if one makg 
a combined investment in the 4} per cent. First Preference aroun 
30, the 6 per cent. Second Preference around 40, and the Ordinan 
around 20, it is impossible to avoid making a modest profit, how 
ever the directors decide to allocate the balance between these thry 
classes of capital. 

The margin of about £500,000 may not seem to offer much scopj 
for appreciation, but one must remember that this calculati 
ignores altogether the company’s London assets, which may wd 
amount to another £1,000,000, and is also based on the assumptiog 
that Debenture and Noteholders will not only receive parc but thi 
full amount of their arrears. It may easily turn out that a mixe 
bag of these three junior stocks may yield a profit between noy 
and the late summer of scmething over 10 per cent., which, fre 
of tax, seems to me well worth going for in view of the negligibl 
risk involved. 

A CHEAP STEEL SHARE E 

Although the latest steel output figures bear the marks of th® 
fuel shortage, steel shares have not shown any signs of real weal 
ness. Investors now recognise that most of the companies a 
paying dividends well within earnings, that selling prices are sat 
factory and that the steel industry will be given a high fuel priori 
Add to those facts the generous yields obtainable in this section ‘ 
the market and you have a rational basis for the firm undertox 
One or two dividend announcements in the past few weeks hav 
made it clear that steel companies are doing good business ami 
that the directors are not unduly worried about the future. Richarl 
Thomas and Baldwins have paid an interim of 5 per cent., whic 
may reasonably be interpreted as pointing to a total for the ve 
of 15 per cent., compared with 12} per cent. for each of the thre 
past years. Guest Keen Baldwins, in which Richard Thomas a 
Baldwins has a large shareholding, “have raised their Ordinat 
dividend from 7} per cent. to Io per cent. 

Against this background it seems to me that the 4s. Ordina 
units of Baldwins (Holdings) offer good value for money at 
current price of 7s. 6d. This company draws the bulk of & 
revenue from its holding of 8,500,000 Ordinary 6s, 8d. shares 
Richard Thomas and Baldwins, its only other assets being abo 
2,400,000 in cash and gilt-edged and investments carried at a bos 
figure of £760,224 in the 5 per cent. Income Notes and 6 per cel 
Cumulative Preference shares of Guest Keen Baldwins. Taking ®) 
current market prices of all these investments and deducting | 
liabilities, there as a balance which gives a book value of abe 
gs. 6d. to the Ordinary units. From the capital standpoint, ther 
fore, a purchase ‘at the current price of 7s. 6d. is well justified. 4 
to income, the company is at present paying an Ordinary divides 
of 124 per cent., so that the yield is the generous one of abo 
6} per cent. In view of the probability of a higher dividend fre 
the Richard Thomas shares this year it seems probable that Bal 
wins (Holdings) will raise their own dividend from 12} per ¢& 
to 1§ per cent., in which event a buyer at rhe present level wow 
be getting a yield of over 8 per cent. 
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rHE 





COMPANY MEETING 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 









Jue annual general meeting of the Scottish Equitable Life Assurance 
Society was held on March 20th in Edinburgh. 

The Right Honourable The Earl of Stair, K.T., D.S.O., presided and 
called upon Mr. J. N. Shaw, C.A., Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
to submit the report and balance sheet. 

Mr. Shaw, in the course of his speech, said: The year 1946 gave us 
record new business both in assurances and annuities; the net figures 
after deducting reassurances were {2,166,980 of sums assured and 






£595,045 of annuity purchase money. The amount of life assurance 
exceeds our previous record, achieved in 1937, by nearly a quarter of a 
cks anj m:llion pounds, while annuity business is at a level not hitherto 
Of thy approached. There seems to be a growing appreciation of the benefits 
tS fron of life assurance not only for its primary object of providing for depen- 
* stodye dents but also as a safe and attractive investment in these days of short 


supply of sound remunerative outlets for savings. The difficulty of 
finding other suitable investments is contributing also to the popularity 
of annuities and the Society has taken special steps to meet the demand. 

There are two well-known objections to buying an ordinary life 
annuity ; firstly, there is the loss involved in the event of the death of 
the annuitant soon after purchase, and secondly, tax is normally payable 
on the full annua il payments although these payments are in part capital. 
The Society's special annuity contracts go a long way towards meeting 
both these objections and it js not surprising that they represent over 
90 per cent. of the year’s annuity purchase money. 

It is becoming almost a matter of routine for your chairman to report 
a satisfactory claims experience You will be ple: ased to learn that the 
1946 results have been exceptionally good. The sums paid in respect of 
all death claims amounted to £266,291 and only on two occasions during 
the past forty years, notwithstanding the growth of our business over 
the period, has the figure been less. 














We are now one quarter way through the final year of the current 
but tae quinquennium and an actuarial investigation is due at December 3lst 
mixes PEXt. One cannot under present conditions look very far ahead, but in 
-n nowge the absence of a totally unexpected and exceptional change I anticipate 
h. § that good bonus results will be disclosed at the end of this year. 
alioibe The report was adopted. 
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BRITISH LAW 
For JUSTICE 





and 


“THE BRITISH LAW” 
For INSURANCE 





Head Office . 
31/32 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
Telephone: MONarch 7611 
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Please Remember 
Musie’s 
Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity 


for musicians entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary § con- 
tributions that  disburses 


thousands of pounds annu- 
ally to unemployed, destitute, 
sick and ill professional 
musicians who are not mem- 


bers or contributors to its 
funds. Will you _ please 
help in this great work ? 





Please send a donation to-day 
to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Baroness Ravensdale. 


MUSICIANS’ 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


( FOUNDED /‘N MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWes ) 


16 JOHN STREET. BEDFORD ROW. LONDON, W.C.) 


THE 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
For Mutual Assurance 


Established 1825 Assets exceed £48,000,000 
Special attention is drawn to the following contracts : 


1. BUSINESS MAN’S POLICY 


Inexpensive Life Assurance with options to convert 
at a later date to an endowment assurance either 
with or without profits. 


FAMILY INCOME POLICY 


The ideal contract for a young married man: 
maximum life cover at minimum cost. 


POLICIES FOR CHILDREN. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLICY. Provision for 
education by means of premiums spread over the 
early years of a child’s life. 

(b) EARLY THRIFT POLICY. Should be effected 
as soon after birth as possible to provide a splendid 
life or endowment assurance policy when the child 
attains the age of 21. 















































(a) 





An enquiry will bring full particulars 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, 
Edinburgh 


LONDON OFFICES : 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon St., 
15a Pall Mall, S.W.| 









E.C.4 
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PERSONAL 


Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
@veraging 44 letters. Min. 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra 


BOON TO ALL WHO. F@y INCOME TAX! Special 
tax reliefs on life assurance premiums can amount 
to over £160 per £1,000 policy (cash balance in twenty 
years or at death). Net cost only £3 6s. per month for 
Person now in early thirties—total “profit over £200, oF 
much more in event earlier death Free quotation on 
receipt of age, amount required and term. Also annuities 
largely free of Income Tax; with or without a residue on 
death e,"phone or call now, before premium rates 
go up, A EWS AND PARTNERS, Dept. A.4, > Great St. 
Helens, Bishopsgate, E.C.3. (AVEnue 2808/ 
DDRESSED notepaper, best quality. pind wove or 
bond, high-class printios. 500 18/6, extra 500’s 12/- 
rinted, 7/6 plain; st . Samples on request.— 
m. Trimete, Enniskillen, Nofthern Ireland. 
GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, \urneé EQUAL TO 
75/-. List FREE ALKER'S SCIENTIFIC 
3 AND TAtLoninG Works, Lrp., Dept., 26, 46, Ilford 


Liford, ndon. 
"AL THESE TREASURES ARE YOUR INHERITANCE. 

English Literature is the world’s best; its riches 
are at your disposal in the new Course written for the 
London School of Journalism by L. A. G. Strong, famous 
author and broadcaster. Whether as a means to serious 
gtudy. or as a guide and introduction to all that is best 

nglish, this course is ideal Other courses 
ournalism, Story-writing, etc. Reduced fees. Free advice 
rom: Prospectus Dept., Lonpon ScHOOL of JOURNALISM, 
57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


B* SATISFIED—buy 
Bermaline Bread. 
Ask Your Baker 
OOKS WANTED.—We wish to purchase large or small 
collections of old or modern books, including fiction and 
modern juvenile books. Aavics were obligation. Country 
Visited.—FLasx Booxsnor, 6, sk Walk. Hampstead, N.W.3. 
|] RITISH INTERNATIO} AL TOURS.—After exhaustive 
enquiries now yw ~ in anm wr the most 
genuine and tro See Continental ach Tours, 
seponiecd in in ‘~~ with REDLINE CONTINENTAL 
RWAY Switzerland, French Riviera, 
Pyrenees y Roman Terahee Italian Lakes, Rome, Dolo- 
mites and Venice, including a grand tour of Romantic 
Spain—the first for eleven years. Guarantee Departure 
April 19. We have chosen Redline Motorways because they 
offer a first-class tour from London back to London in 
British Luxury Armchair Motor Sane -Write, ‘phone 
or call for descriptive brochure (Dept. S), Britis INTER- 
NATIONAL Tours, 31, King’s Road, Sloane ‘Square, London, 
8.W.1 loane 5760. 


VAL ENDARS.. —Old English Customs still in being, 3/6. 
Flowers and their Saints, 2/6. Both post free.—Maar 
Savace, Upper Basildon, Reading 
YANCER SUFFERER. 4777.—Elderly spinster, afflicted 
from childhood and never able to work, needs at least 
40s. weekly for nourishment and dressings. This ig but one 
of many cases for whom funds are urgently needed. PLEASE 
HELP.—NationaL Society ror Cancer Retizy (Dept. G.7), 
Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey 
Oe 7 CARPETS, TEA and IVORY GOODS from 
/ INDIA. We cater to individual customers in U.K.— 
Write for price list to Kumar's Rerau Sor, Trimulgherry 
(Dn), India 
NLOCHE NEWS.—New Chgne Cloches 
tionary improvements.  . Vv" Handle regulates 
perfect ventilation The oo, “Panel Wire” rmits 
entire removal of top since and instant access to crops 
without lifting ! shifting cloche These fittings can be 
supplied separately to convert your present cloches.— 
Write today tor details to Cass, Lrp., 33, The Grange. 
Chertsey. Sur 
OINS and "MEDALS bought and sold; highest patos 
paid for collections, fine and rare pieces, especially 
gold. Standard Catalogue of English Coins, $s.; Seaby’s 
monthly Cote and Medai Bulletin. 2s. 6d. per annum.— 
B. A. . Lap. 65, Great Portland Street. London, W.1 
\USTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who wish 
to dispose of furniture or bedd are requested ° 
write to Heat & Son, Lrp., 196, Tottenhatn Court Road, 
UPLICATING, DUPLICATING, DUPLICATING. 
promptly and ey | executed Very reasonable 
ms. ypewri Enquiries welcomed.—E. R. 
Jannincs, 35, Meadow Walk, Ewell) Ewell 3807. 
UTTON ONE-WEFK SHORTHAND. Learned in twelve 
2-hour tal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for frst 
m to (S.R. 2), Dutton. 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
IRE for an unrestricted holiday. Self-drive cars. Air 
Inclusive from £24 15 .— ACEROYD’S 
. , &, Jermyn Street. 8.W.1. WHitehall 3292/6. 
LDERLY Lady requires sensible Companion. Willing 
maid aid her, home nursing experience, able drive car 
Comfortable country home. East Anglia. Two maids kept. 
—Box 932 
X-SERVICE undergrad requires urgently followin 
books: Keir and Lawson--Cases in Constitutiona 
Law. Keith—Selected speeches and documents on British 
Colonial Policy Keith—Speeches and documents on the 
British Dominions.—Box 921 
INANCE.—Recionat Taust, Ltp., 8 Clifford Street, New 
Bond Street. London, W.1. Telephones REGent 5983 
and REGent 2914 
NIVE-ROOMED modern house in Levenshulme, Manches- 
ter, available in exchange for similar house within 
- fifteen miles from the City, London.—Apply Box No. 930 
YENUINELY MATURED and EILTERED CYDER (Sweet 
and Dry) in hygienically cleaned casks. Immediate 
delivery while supplies last Radre ssed envelope for prices. 
—STARDENS, 1, Northgate Street, G!oucester 
AMMOCKS! New ex-Govt. Hammocks, very 
finest sisal string; idea) for your garden. 20s. 
Carriage free.—H. Conway Lip. (Dept. 2), 174 
Newington Church Street, London, N.16 
AVE YOU heard about that novel or 
, on Fire’? “ His lively and mc st re 
every respect outstanding.” Or 
- ranks among the best of - month 
yarr Told in splendid fashior 
T EAL’S wish to buy, in good condition, patchwork 
quilts , and hand-quilted bedspreads —Will owners 
leas end decription to Heat ano i96, Totten- 
am c vurt Road. London, W.1 
IS ye: S REMAKE MATTRESSES (except certain spring 
interior types) and clean cases. but they regret they 
cannot supply new covers at Heat & Son, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road W.1 
° } OW to enjoy smoking 
Fill your pipe with TOM LONG Tobacco.” 
NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt. torn and moth-eaten 
garments invisibly mended in two weeks, laddered 
stockings im three days. Cal) or send. marking ome. - 
Bet, Invisiete Menvers, Lro.. 22, New Bond S&t., 1 
and 109, Fleet St., c4 


embody revolu- 


strong. 
each 
Stoke 
Cellini: “ Man 
adab.e novel.” “ In 
tador"’ which 
* An enthralling 


present 
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BARGAIN SALE 


of Second-hand, Repaired, Cleaned, 


WARM ARMY BLANKETS 


in minimum bales at these prices :— 


6 for £2 8s. Od. 12 for £4 10s. Od. 
24 for £8 14s. Od. 100 for £32 10s. Od. 


Packed and delivered free to your nearest 
Railway Station. Send to-day Cheque, 
M.O., P.O., or Cash to— 


QUILLIAM PRODUCTS 


4, MARKET PLACE, KINGSTON, 


SURREY. 
(USE BLOCK LETTERS) 





STAIRS BLAZING but ESCAPE certain for you 
family (irrespective height of bedroom ) if Auts 

DAVY installed Averag e cost £10. Details 1d. stamp. 

JouHN Kerr & Co. (M/chr.,) Lrp., Northwich 20, Chem 

STAMMERING THOROUGHLY CURED.—The 
About Stammering, sent by E. E. Barker, 145, 

field Road, Handsworth, Birmingham, who cured } 

Established 1913. 

QPRING MODELS BY LEODIAN to measure in 

n field Pure Silk, striped and pa 

£10/10/-; in floral and striped Rayons, £6 ie \ 

Perfect fitting guaranteed.—Write today (postcard, 

for catalogue and patterns, Leopman, Ltp. (S.P. 39) Un 

House, Bridge. Street, Leeds, 2 ; 

Quarry and luxurious Flat, facing Kensington G 

LY Bayswater Road. 6 rooms, central heating, lift, g 

taker. Partly furnished. Lease £7,000.—Write Bog 

c/o Streets, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C. 2 

YHE HALL of the Institute of a is L. 

for meetings. Seats up wf 100. Moderate rentals, 

Apply GENERAL SECRETARY. 2- Tu Street, EC4 

|= HOUSE OF JUAN ROBERTS. , and 22, 
Victoria Street, Reading (the home of good calles : 

delicious tea), has earned numerous medals, di 

and trophies—including the coveted Championship Cup 

Roasting and Blending. Post orders receive the 

attention as enjoyed by personal shoppers. For only j 








T Is GUY'S TURN TO TAKE OFF ITS HAT to friends 


all over Britain who have sent their old felts 
response to these appeal 
or smati!l quantities, 
ArreaL Secretary, Guy's Hospital, London 
~ coupons. Alterations.—6, Derby street, 
Stree 

take repairs to metal bedstea cots and 
spring mattresses.—HEAL’s, 196, Tottenhass Ct. Rd., 
NV NEMONIC SCHEME (an_ ingenious 
4 for fee of 5/6 (no further charge). 
pertormance of ag 4 Speeches, 
tions Entertainments, etc ensable 
Obtain BCM/ LOGY, 12, Lone ion, W.C.1,. 


Designed 
Feats an 


from 


N ONOMARK.—-Permanent London Adarens, 
4 


a, 


directed, 5s. 
TALKS WITH 
Hannen Swaffer, 
Baiiey Cc. 4 
EW Ross Stepnada Binoculars in leather case. 
Box No. 923. 
OST-WAR 


p.a.—Write BM/MONO 
THE DEAD.--48-pp. booklet 
1/4.—Spinitvatist Press (SS), 


peaceful surroundings within easy reach London, can 
had from Secretary, Langley Rise, King’s Langley. 


LEASE will you help towards expenses of Home for a 
Widow, aged 73, suffering from acute angina, and need- 
’—DISTRESSED 
74, Brook Grn., London, W.6 MUS 
P® RIVATE AIR HIRE SERVICE, LTD.—Air charter to 

Modern twin engined Alir- 
mile.—Enquirtes 


(Case 322), Appeal * 5.’ 


SOCIATION, 


ing skilled nursing 
GentTLeroitrs’ Arp AS 


Europe and South Africa. 
craft with radio 
JAMES BURNESS, LTD 15, St. 
LONdon Wall 3308 

APID WRITING for busy people. 

i. -DouBLe Sreep LOnGHAND (520 


usse 

} HEUMATISM. ARTHRITIS, 
LAINTS New. hope for 
free Gree “ny ‘describing revolutionary 
Write ScoTrisH LApoRrATORIES Lip., Dept. F.. 11, 

Street. Welbeck Street 71 
‘ANITATION NEEDED QUICKLY? 
ELSAN Chemical Closet — gg 
DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. Approved by Govt 


From ts. 6d. per 
Helens Place, 


sufferers 


Maintains hygienic standards in thousands of CO’ UN TRY 
raranteed odourless 
at moderate 


Hostels, Camps, 
Models for every pu npest, 
stamp, for ILLUS. BOOKLE 
254-33). 51. 


Homes, Canteens, 
germ-free, safe. 
prices.—Write, enclosing 1d 
and prices to pica Co. (Dept 
London, 8.W 


Ss. Hats are still needed in large 
and will be accepied giadly by the 
ridge, S.E.1. 


N AYFAIR MAID sells model gowns on commussion_with- 
p\ Curzon 


w 
ETAL BEDSTEAD REPAIRS. —— s can now amen 
Wl in. Worn once, £18 
invention sent 


Examina- 
to Students.— 


Letters re- 
w.c. 


£20.— 


FATIGUE.—Particulars regarding Training 
in relaxation, combined with a rest in beautiful and 


Send *, J first 
Great 


LUMBAGO and ALLIED 
Send for 
new treatment. 

Bulstrode 


Ready for snatans 
= 


Clapham Road 


a 3} lb. packet of Pure Coffee will be sent you by retuy 
Post free. 
in hee dry-cleaned, hand pressed, 9d. each, minimum th 
J postage 6d. Repairs, turnings.—Rose Tre 0 
Service, 106, The Walk, Potters Bar, Middlesex 
or PRICES PAID for High-Class modern min 
cameras, Leica, Contax, etc. Also good modern Bay 
Cine Equipment and photographic accessori¢s.—Crry Sg 
AND EXCHANGE (1929), Lrp., 63-66. Cheapside, E.C.2 
wy debutante’s evening dresses. Flowered taffeta, §4 
Brown/white flowered dry 
wine Fpelt and bolero. As new, £10. 5 ft. 10 in 
36 in. Brown suede court shoes, 6}, £3. 
banker’s reference.—Box 931. 
‘J YPING.—Moderate charges 
500 testimonials. 
Markhouse Road, E. 17. 
W rations for syndication.—Stories and articles of int 
negeat interest. Also special features about Lond 


Both 
Approval 


Specialists bad ttin 
EXPEDIENT TyPine, 


for 


by 
49. 
W 7 ATORES WANTED.—New. O'd, Disused. Out of Ont 
Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash or offer 
return.—KAY'S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 
WEIE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
Institute (Dept. 85G) Palace Gate. W.8. 
UGOSLAVIA.—Now ready, ‘“ Yugoslavia Faces 
Future” (1s.), by four British authors familiar 
Yugoslavia; “‘ The Trial of Dr. Aloysius Stepinac, Ar 
bishop of Zagreb" (6d.), by & British correspondent 
Britisu- pS ~ ame AssociaTION, Bloomsbury House, WC! 


without mess, danger or inconvenience of s 
from Newmex, 12, Duke Street, London, sw 


APPOINTMENTS 


I ANK officer, age 51, desires post of responsibility 
trust. 27 years’ banking and financial experiem 
gone references.—Box 920. 
Be . invites applications from women for Assistat! 
ocitiann’s Hour, Welsh Region based Bangor. Que 
fications: understanding of children, ability to write 
edit scripts, an aptitude in finding new material suit 
for children. Some experience dramatic production s 
organising ability desirable. Thorough knowledge We 
language yo ow Maximum Starting salary, £530 p 
rising to £680 . Detailed applications “J os iD 
T Orricer, Broa basting House, London 
“ Bangor,”’ within 7 days. For ~ —— 
stamped addressed envelope. 
URSAR required for Midland Division Wood 


Ll 9. —NEWMEX Chemical Chimney Cleaner cle 
is. 








University 
Correspondence 
College 


Founder: Wm. Briacs, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc, 
Principal : Cec. Briccs, M.A., M.C. 


Vice-Principal: ARNOLD SAXELBYB, 
M.A.Camb., B.A.Lond. 


Science Director: 
Georce WALKER, 
Ph.D.Camb., 
M.Sc.Syd. 


Arts Director : 
G. L. Cocxie, 
M.A.Oxon. 


Founded in 1887, University Correspondence 
College, with its resident staff of highly 
qualified Tutors, conducts Courses of Study 
for London University exams. (Matriculation, 
Special University Entrance, Intermediate 
and Degree; M.A. and various Diplomas and 
Certificates), Oxford, Cambridge and other 
School Certificates, Pre-Medical, Civil Service, 
Engineering, Foreign Languages, etc. The 
College is an Educational Trust, not con- 
ducted primarily as a profit-making concern. 


% PROSPECTUS, giving full information, 
may be had post free from the Registrar, 


76 Burlington House, Cambridge 





Schools, a Church of England Foundation. £800) 
or according to qualifications. Pension considered. 
particulars apply to to Tue Ven. THe Provost, Plex & 
Hadnall, Shropshire 
BE; ~OFFICER, 27, War Degreg, Oxford, at present 

ing with publishing firm, desires interesting emp 
ment, London, until September Good personality 
industrious.—Box 927. 

‘YOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE (University or Lonoow) 

Applications invited for appointment of &@ 
Lecturers in Science (men or women) in the trail 
department, with emphasis respectively on Botany, P 
and Chemistry, to take effect if possible before the 
of the Summer Term. Good academic qualifications 
teaching experience required.—Application forms 
further particulars from the Warpen, Goldsmiths’ Colla 
New Cross, S.E.14, go whom completed applications sho 
be returned by April 15th 

ONS. GRAD. (Engl. 2 1), 27, 

teaching, excelent French, typing shorthand, 
round ability, seeks new post. Anything.—Box 933. 

NSTRUCTOR REQUIRED by Schoo! of Jour nalism. 

congenial opening for @ man or woman who coms 
practical experience of article and/or short story writ 
with a flair for teaching. Applicants are inv 
fully (in confidence), giving details of experience and § 
ing age and salary required.—Box 938 

IBRARY ASSISTANT 

4 post of Assistant in the Library of the Roy 
of British Architects from persons of either 
will include genera) assistance in Loan and Refé 
departments, with certain late ssions on week-days 
til 8 p.m Applicant should have experience or pos 
special knowledge of classifying catalogu ing and su 
vising collections of Drawings and Prints Comment 
salary will be £300.—Applications should be addresset 
the Lreragian, Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Portland Place, W.1, from whorn further particwars = 
be obtained. 

ONDON COUNTY 

4trom women for the pos 
grade of senior library a r 
Wandsworth Emergency Traini ng College, Tr ini ity 
S.W.18, and Borthwick Emergency Training College, 33,} 
Kent Road, S.E.1. Preference will be given to candid 
with previous responsible experience of library work 
recognised library qualification The position is tempor 
for the life of these emergency colleges, which may » 
several years. Salary at present authorised is 
year (inclusive of cost-of-living addition), to be cou 
dated from April 1, 1947, probably at £435.—Applical 
should be made by letter, stating full name, age, 4? 
priate qualifications and relevant experience. to 
EpucaTion Orricer (Estab. 2), County Hall, London, 88 
not later than April 19, 1947 
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COUNCIL. Apes ications are inW 
ion of full-time Libr arian (in 
. to share services bet 














Applications are invi vo : 
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